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[We copy from the Christian Remembrancer, a high 
church Quarterly Review, their notice of a book, 
which has excited a good deal of attention, and which 
(like all revelations of private life, true or false) has 
much attraction for the general reader. It is not 
without some wicked sense of amusement that we 
se2 two such grave parties mixed up, as the sedate 
members of the Society of Friends, who call no man 
master, and the learned and ponderous Doctors of Di- 
vinity, who lay all their peculiar claims in the mighty 
past. 

Having well known and dearly loved many mem- 
bers of this Society in the United States, we are una- 
ble to give credit to an anonymous writer, who makes 
such strange attacks upon Joseph Gurney and Eliza- 
beth Fry, ‘‘ whose praise is in all the churches.” And 
the story of the American minister seems too mon- 
Strous and absurd to be true. Everybody who knows 
anything of the Quakers, knows them to be emi- 
nently neat and decorous.. The contradiction given 
in a following note seems to be far less than it ought 
to have been. 

However, let us see ‘‘ whereunto this will grow.” 
Some time since we copied Mr. Macaulay’s attack 
upon one of the founders of this Society of Peace ; 
and we have since seen the recoil of the charges upon 
their author ;—a recoil by which his authority as a 
historian has been destroyed. ] 


Quakerism ; or the Story of my Life. Bya Lavy, 
who for forty years was a Member of the Society 
of Friends. Dublin: S. B. Oldham. 


WE do not know how far the members of our 
church at large share in the ignorance we must 
confess of the internal workings of the Quaker 
system ; how far they sympathize in the vague 
sense of wonder with which the sight of Quakers, 
and the rumors of their mode of worship, have af- 
fected us from our childhood downwards. But we 
snspect that the real knowledge of Quakerism in 
the popular mind is confined to the facts, that its 
members wear a peculiar and very ungraceful dress, 
by which they may be recognized at the extremest 
point of vision ; that many Quakers are very rich ; 
that there are no poor Quakers ; that the women are 
said to be in the habit of preaching ; that they ad- 
dress each other, and the world at large, as thee 
and thou ; and persist in certain traditional con- 
tempts of pure English, and correct construction ; 
that they refuse to take oaths, to pay tithes ; that 
their common mode of worship is to sit still to- 
gether in a large room, with their hats on; that 
they reject the sacraments, and have no ordained 
ministry, and that all these observances and non- 
observances are alleged to be on conscientious 

unds. 

We believe that men in general have so little 
sympathy with what they see, that they let it pass 
without a thought; that they are content to know 
these things without trying to account for them. 
They do not care to analyze the question so far as 
to discover what instincts of our nature are sat- 
isfied by the extraordinary practices which separate 
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this body from the rest of mankind by so strict a 
line of demarcation ; and yet it is a very remark- 
able anomaly that we witness, every time we en- 
counter in public places, in assemblies collected for 
curiosity, information and amusement, groups of 
three or four, male and female, distinguished by a 
grave, decorous, costly frightfulness of apparel ; 
the human form sedately disfigured, the fair pro- 
portions of the fairer half of our species hidden 
and disguised with a neat precision, as if the finish 
of the workmanship were intended to atone for 
what a sculptor would call the impiety of the act, 
—for a deliberate disfiguring of the form, a misrep- 
resenting of it, with the apparent purpose of con- 
cealing its diviner parts, does partake of this 
reproach. It is true, the vagaries of fashion do 
this constantly, but not knowingly ; and, to do jus- 
tice to the tailors and mantua-makers of all ages, 
they have had no other aim than to improve nature’s 
workmanship in the design of making it more beau- 
tiful in oureyes. The Quakers’ dress, on the other 
hand, is evidently intended for a neat and decorous 
disfigurement—and, to us, we own (we speak of 
the female attire—for we must confess that of 
men to be on all sides so far astray, that it is little 
more than the singularity and the association which 
give one inferiority below the other), the success 
is complete. The countenance seems only too 
readily to fall into the scheme, to acquiesce in its 
degradation, and, under the shadow of the bonnet, 
assumes—doubtless, under that disguise only— 
all the characteristics of rigidity, plainness, and 
pragmatical stolidity which that singular head-dress 
so aptly expresses. 

If the curious work at the head of our pages is 
more a comment on the practices enumerated, than 
on the doctrines and fundamental principles of 
Quakerism, the reason seems to be that the present 
phase of the system affords nothing else to com- 
ment upon. There is nothing more to learn than 
what we see, nothing left but externals; the sys- 
tem has decayed from within, and left only an outer 
shell—a course of observances and traditions of 
men. The omissions of a former age are the acts 
of the present; the negligences of a wild enthu- 
siasm are transformed into rigid requirements, and 
the relaxations of two hundred years ago are the 
bond, and fortress, and dependence of to-day. 
There seems to be no creed, no concert of princi- 
ples, but only a desire for outward conformity ; 
and the successors of enthusiasts whose aim was 
to forget the body in aspirations after so-called spir- 
itual worship, do not scruple to call a few pecu- 
liarities of speech and costume, “the foundation 
stone” of their Society. With such a foundation 
the superstructure nods to its fall; but many a 
stout piece of masonry which Jeans as ominously 
still keeps its ground, held together apparently by 
a habit of standing, and really by some secret ele- 
ment of strength, which counteracts for a season 
the downward tendency—and Quakerism, without 
a creed, and with many seemingly repulsive observ- 
ances, has this hidden element of strength, in that 
it falls in with, and accommodates itself to, a very 
ordinary and, therefore, natural arrangement, to 
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be observed between the two sexes in the middle 
rank of life to which Quakerism belongs. 

It is very common, in the families of men of 
business and occupation, to see the wife zealous 
and active in religious concerns, and to find the 
husband content to leave these matters with her, 
while he profits in the general estimation by her 
zeal, devoting himself pretty exclusively to the in- 
terests of his calling. What is here done in pri- 
vate life, and on a small scale, is the ruling prin- 
ciple of Quakerism. _ The division of labor is 
almost as much an understood thing as a fact, as 
though it were placed on the minutes of the So- 
ciety’s book of discipline. The women preach 
and superintend its religious concerns, the men 
diligently follow their callings, and each, to use 
their own phraseology, ‘* find peace in so doing,” 
whatever the nature and value of that peace may 
be. We say, acquiesced in as a fact; for some of 
the clearer sighted amongst the body are alive to it 
as a weak point; witness the following dialogue 
from the work before us, between the celebrated 
Elizabeth Stately, in whom there is no difficulty 
in recognizing a Quakeress of European fame, and 
a‘ Friend,”’ named Joseph, after a preaching at 
the Dublin yearly meeting :— 


** Your ministers, I observe,’’ she said, ‘‘ are mostly 
females.’’ 

** Yes,”’ he replied ; ‘‘an American Friend was not 
long since amongst us, and remarking how the gift of 
the ministry was so generally bestowed on our women 
Friends, he was led to speak of it from the gallery 
as a symptom of decline in the vigor of our Society. 
He warned us to stir up the life within us ; ‘ or,’ said 
he, ‘the women will take your crowns from you.’ 
Some of our females were not well pleased at the re- 
marks he made.’’ 

** Really,’’ she replied, ‘* I am of opinion that it is 
very desirable men Friends should share with us in 
the burden of the ministry. The weight of so serious 
:@ calling is too important to be exclusively laid on the 
females.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Joseph, ‘* but our men do not seem to 
«apprehend that they are called to speaking in public, 
and as the women do feel willing to surrender them- 
: selves to the service, it appears as if the arrangement 
was not altogether of our own seeking.’’—P. 142. 


Power is always won at some sacrifice, and the 
‘female Friend has some privations to undergo in 
return for such high honors. But, before proceed- 
ing with these questions, it is time to give some 
account of the present narrative, and the motives 
which led to its publication, professing, as it does, 
to enlighten the world on Quakerism, and to tell 
what has never been told before. It is only appro- 

riate that this bold design should be carried out 
y a female hand. 

The revelations of those who have left any reli- 
gious body must always be received with caution, 
if not suspicion. It is a perilous trial of temper, 
candor, and charity, to undertake such a task. It 
is hard to speak fairly of the society which has 
discarded -you; it is invidious to expose old ac- 
-quaintances to the ridicule of an unsympathizing 
world. ‘These are all true as general principles ; 
but, though the dangers on all sides are imminent, 
a candid loving mind may steer clear of them, and 
be justified in yielding to an impulse which seems 
‘to call upon it to reuse old friends from a danger- 
ous lethargy, by detailing the errors in doctrine 
and practice to which they are yet blind, and from 
which it has been permitted to escape. This is 
the alleged motive of the present work; it is not 
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carried out without now and then betraying indica- 
tions of personal feeling and bitterness of spirit ; 
but the body of the writer’s statements are, we 
think, free from these charges, judging, as we do, 
only from the narrative itself, and without knowing 
anything of the authoress beyond the facts fur- 
nished by her own pages. There can be but one 
opinion of her success in making her work a popu- 
lar one. Whatever ‘‘ Friends’’ may say, however 
it may influence them, doubtless, the question of 
main importance, the literary public will think it 
has found a very readable book on a new topic, 
while the more thoughtful practical mind will find 
lessons and warnings in scenes of absurdity, where 
others derive only amusement. The following de- 
tached extracts from the preface show the author- 
ess’ own views and intentions in the task she has 
undertaken :— 


Circumstances, over which I have no control, have 
occurred to liberate me from the painful feelings 
which might deter others from speaking of the system 
in which they were incorporated. No desire to place 
myself ostentatiously before the public has influenced 
me ; indeed, I would have shrunk from revealing my 
personal experience, but that, anxious to do good to 
the Society to which I once belonged, [could not hope 
to succeed in that effort without a simple detail ; and 
therefore I resolved to narrate what has come under 
my own observation, and that which I know to be au- 
thentic. Every scene I have delineated is drawn from 
nature, every circumstance I have related is substan- 
tially true. I have carefully abstained from exagger- 
ation, and repeatedly thrown the veil of obscurity 
over the record of scenes which too strongly developed 
the subject I was treating... .. My chief motive for 
writing is, because I see the precious souls of so many 
Friends perishing for lack of knowledge ; the blind 
leaders have led, and are leading, the people astray ; 
and I would hope that, by reading the nonsense, 
which, when heard, is generally allowed to pass away 
from the memory without leaving any impression, and 
by permitting common sense to assume its due empire, 
some, at least, may be ashamed any longer to submit 
to so degenerate, and, may I not add, so demoralizing 
ac ° 

The ridiculous nonsense of many of the scenes I 
have related will doubtless annoy the Friends ; and 
those who have not attended the meetings, or pre- 
viously known the curious discipline of the Society, 
may, perhaps, imagine that the men’s meetings are 
more sensible than the women’s ; they will be mis- 
taken who do so. The women are infinitely the most 
religious portion of the community : there are twenty 
women preachers, or more, to one man. But, when 
the Bible is superseded, the commandments neglected, 
and man’s imaginings allowed to assume the place of 
the law of the Lord, what can the Christian expect to 
meet, but error and folly, delusion, and, alas ! a soul- 
destroying system of self-deception ? 

Should Friends venture to intimate that, as an anon- 
ymous writer, I have presumed to step beyond the 
line of truth, or even to color my pictures too highly, 
I am ready to meet them in a second edition, which 
cannot be called for too soon, and in it to give, not 
only my own name, but also the true name of every 
single actor in my drama, the place and time of each 
circumstance, and the original documents from which 
my story is condensed. 


The history of her own life and experience has 
appeared to the authoress the only mode of raising 
her testimony against Quakerism. It is because 
she thinks she has seen its ill-workings that she 
renounces it, from no abstract doubts and difficul- 
ties, such as would convince any one from without. 
Happily for her, though born in the bosom of 
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Quakerism, though her father, a strict and so-called 
‘* plain Friend,’ was always, in her eyes, not only 
the best Quaker, but the best man she ever knew, 
and also a conscientious adherent of the system, 
there were circumstances which preserved her from 
its dwarfing, narrowing control over the youthful 
mind. Mothers commonly give the direction to a 
child’s first thoughts, and her mother was a Quaker 
more from lineage, and reverence, and love for her 
husband, than conviction ; there was an evident re- 
bellion in her mind against the system’s most 
characteristic features. No strict Quaker mother 
—one who thinks Quakerism essential to the high- 
est development of Christianity, would give her 
daughters what is popularly meant by a good educa- 
tion. What, in the phraseology of the sect, is tech- 
nically called a ‘ standard-bearer of the Society,” 
should be trained as they used to train young abbes- 
ses, from babyhood, for her calling. Whiie yet a 
child, our authoress had glimmeringsand misgivings 
from which she might have been preserved for years, 
perhaps always, under stricter and more vigilant 
management, and which were the germ of her ma- 
ture doubts and subsequent decision against the 
system. The family on both sides were distin- 
guished ; an ancestor of her father’s relinquished 
an earldom in the persecutions of Charles II.’s 
reign, and retired to Ireland ; her mother’s family, 
of high intellectual pretensions, came from Eng- 
land also, at a Jater period; and she confesses to 
being ‘* proud of her descent from the noble and 
the good,’’ suggesting that the sacrifices her fore- 
fathers nade for mental freedom may have influ- 
enced their descendant in her struggle for liberty 
of thought and action. In spite of the persecutions 
of a former age, the family was wealthy and pros- 
perous :— 


My father was a wealthy merchant, and an exten- 
sive landed proprietor. Our dwelling, ashort distance 
from town, stood in a lawn, of about ten acres. The 
garden was large, and, as well as the conservatories 
and shrubberies, was always kept in complete and most 
elegant order. My mother had her chariot ; we girls 
had a handsome open barouche ; for my father’s use 
there was a stanhope ; and there was a jaunting-car 
for everybody. There were seldom less than six 
horses in the stable, and often more ; for my brothers 
were fond of riding, and were first-rate horsemen. . . 
My childhood was a very happy one. Six brothers 
and sisters of us sported about our beautiful lawns, 
and, surrounded with every conceivable luxury, with 
which my mother’s care and exquisite taste had 
embellished our home, we were all happy. I well 
remember how often I thought myself extremely 8so.— 
Pp. 3—5. 


She dwells with doubtful pride on her father’s 
many virtues, and the high estimation in which he 
stood. The bishop and the dean greeted him 
with a cordial shake of the hand whenever they 
met him. He wasa learned man, had graduated at 
Trinity College, and was versed in modern lan- 
guages, and, withal, was a scrupulously plain 
Quaker, and an elder of the Society. The first 
knowledge of her Quakerism came to our authoress 
in a very natural form—a comment between two 
orange women on her dress. Dress, from first to 
last, is the subject of Quakerism—the topic from 
which it is impossible to escape :-— 


**I thought you told me that Mrs. Peregrine was 
rich, and just look at them children, how ugly they 
aredressed !’? ‘‘ Oh, no ! ’’ said the other, ‘* it is not 
ugly they are, but she is a Quaker, and dresses them 
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pretty and — for that is her notion of duty, the 
cratur.”’ oranges were bought, and the fruit- 
women went away ; but the mysterious connexion be- 
tween my mother’s duty and our ugly dresses puzzled 
me. I did not know before that they were so ugly. 
As I had then no intercourse whatever with ‘* the 

ple of the world,”? I had no idea how other children 
were attired ; and we were, undoubtedly, the best 
dressed in our meeting. Our first-day frocks were 
made of beautifully fine cambric, with rows of her- 
ringbone exquisitely worked over each of the six 
tucks. Our Friends’ bonnets were of the richest and 
most delicate drab silk ; and our silk tippets to match 
had a row of stitching over the broad hem instead of 
plain running. I could not understand why our dresses 
were called ugly by these poor, shabby, bare-footed 
women, and, after keeping the matter in my mind for 
weeks, at last I summoned courage, and asked my 
father himself to explain it. A smile spread itself over 
his dear grave face, as he said it was quite time I 
should understand that it was a rule of our Society 
that we should dress plain. ‘‘ But,’’ he added, “I 
do not think it ugly ; and what matter what these 
poor women think or say?’? He then explained to 
me that plainness of speech, behavior, and apparel, 
was a cross which Friends were given to bear in the 
sight of the world, as a testimony against the vain 
fashions and vanities of life by which others were en- 
snared ‘and led away. The matter ended there, 
though I was not satisfied ; nor could I understand 
it. But it was a great comfort to know that my father 
did not think it ugly ; and I felt rather elevated at 
the idea of superiority over the rest of the world, and 
proud of having a cross to bear.—P. 6 


Quakerism lays its crosses on the youngest and 
the weakest. Could not this good father see hew 
unreasonable it was to lay on his six-years’ child 
the burden of ‘* testifying’’ against the whole world 
on matters utterly beyond its comprehension? The 
next ordeal follows quickly upon this first initia- 
tion :— 


Soon after this, I was sent to a day-school, kept by 
a lady on the out-skirts of the city. She was not a 
Friend, and the greater number of her pupils were 
not either; some few were. I was very strictly 
charged to remember that I was a Friend ; not to say 
you to any one ; and not to pick up any unfriendly 
habits or words. 

It was a great event to me, and I felt quite elated 
when, mounted on a well-appointed donkey, and at- 
tended by the old coachman, carrying my books, I set 
off for school for the first time. But before I reached 
the house, I had to endure a great mortification. The 
rude boys out of the cabins stared at me, shouted, and 
I distinctly heard them saying, ‘‘ Oh, look ! there is a 
little ‘thee and thou’ on a donkey!” and, ** Oh! 
what a bonnet !’’ and some of them ran after me the 
whole way singing out, ‘* Thee and thou, the Quaker’s 
cow.”’ 


The mistress received me very kindly, but she, too, 
vexed me ; for [ saw her smile at my bonnet, as she 
untied and placed it on a table among all the other 
children’s straw bonnets. I saw that it was indeed a 
very ugly thing ; but there was no time to think 
about it then. I was hurried into the school-room, 
and formally introduced to my twenty-three fellow- 
pupils. Oh, how they all looked at me! They did 
not say so, but I felt satisfied that they thought me 
very ugly ; and I almost hated myself for my odious 
Quaker dress.—P. 7. 


The writer has previously said that there were 
some “ Friends” already at this school ; it is dif- 
ficult, therefore, to account for her appearance be- 
ing so strange and new to these children, and in 
what follows of their first impression of her phra- 
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seology ; but in our early recollections there are 
always some difficulties and contradictions. 


But this was only the beginning of my troubles. 
After a little time, [ was desired to learn a task which 
seemed to me unreasonably difficult ; it was twelve 
words of two syllable spelling. I looked at it in despair, 
and then said, ‘‘I tell thee, Charlotte, I never could 
learn such a long lesson.’’ She smiled, and the girls 
all tittered. I saw they were laughing at me ; and, 
vexed, mortified, and puzzled to know the cause of 
my annoyance, I looked about, and seeing the sash of 
a low window up, which opened into the garden, I 
sprang out, and ran down the walk, and, when quite 
out of sight, sat down on the grass, and indulged my- 
self with a good hearty fit of crying. 

I was just beginning to get tired of that amuse- 
ment, when one of the girls, a little older than myself, 
came and sat down beside me. She looked so pretty, 
and was so kind and gentle, that she soon wiled me 

out of my bad temper, and then I asked her why they 
all laughed at me. ‘* Why,’’ said she, ‘‘it was so 
funny to hear you say Charlotte to Miss Vivier ; and 
you said—I tell thee ; we never heard any one say 
such a thing before. You may call me Sophy, and 
you may call all the girls by their names, if you like 
it, but you must never be so rude as to call Miss 
Vivier anything but Miss Vivier.’’ 
** But,’’ said I, ** I did not mean to be rude, only 
‘I am a Friend, and Friends are not allowed to say 
Miss to any one ; and sure thee would not have me 
- be;so wicked as to say you to any one.’*—P. 9. 


She is next required to perform the ‘ knee- 
worship” of a curtsey, on reéntering the room, 
+whieh she does with a very ill grace, the fear of 
ridicule influencing her so far as to take the prelim- 
inary step, and conscience forbidding her to bend 
the. knee ; the compromise was allowed to pass for 
that day. 


I was very glad when the time came to go home ; 
and, as the car had been sent for me, I had no more 
annoyance from the rude boys. 

Mamma met me at the door. She saw the traces 

“of tears and asked the cause. I told her all. She 
smiled, and kissed me, and told me not to fret about 
‘such things ; that it was no sin at all to say Miss or 
u either, or to curtsey ; that, as papa liked us to be 
ends, and use the plain language, we must do so | 
among Friends ; but that there was not one word 
‘ about such things in the Bible. 
«Well then, Mamma,”’ said I, ‘‘ if it is no sin to 
‘gay Miss, because it is not forbid in the Bible, it 
would be no sin to give me a straw bonnet, for that is 
not in the Bible either, Iam sure.”’? Oh! how 
fondly I loved her when I saw her dear face smiling 
in, and she desired me to call back the car, and 

e would take me to town and buy me a straw bon- 

“net, She did so, and all my vexations ceased. The 
girls congratulated me next day on my pretty bonnet ; 
and though my attempted curtsey was still only a full 

* stop, and though I sometimes forgot myself, and said 

* thee, yet I felt.as if a mountain had fallen off me, and, 
to my great surprise, I had no pricking of conscience, 
which I was fearful would have tormented me, as it 
always did when I told a lie, or stole anything nice 
out of the closet at home.—P. 10. 


Again, it is difficult to reconcile the rigid rules 
with which the little ‘* thee and thou” departed 
“for her first entrance into the world, and their easy 
relaxation at the first moment they were found 
. irksome. Unless, indeed, the mother, who was 
not avery “ plain Friend,’’ hit upon this mode of 
carrying out her own. plans of education, not ob- 
jecting to the preliminary exhortation, which might 





satisfy the father’s conscience, and reserving to 
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herself the right of modifying the weight of this 
‘* testimony’? which was laid on her daughter’s 
young shoulders. Whether for good or for harm, 
we consider the ordeal which young and sensitive 
minds must have to go through in maintaining the 
testimony of ‘‘ plain language and plain apparel’? 
before the world, accounts for the remarkable cool- 
ness and absence of diffidence, in what they esteem 
a good cause, which characterizes the females of 
this community. Having, contrary to all natural 
instincts, addressed their elders and superiors by 
their Christian names, and committed similar out- 
rages to the world’s notions of reverence and re- 
spect, during those young and tender years when 
the feelings are most keen to good and ill opinion, 
and to the impression their actions make on others, 
and successfully combated the shame which can- 
not fail to attend this course of conduct, women 
‘* Friends’’ must be in an excellent state for carry- 
ing out their plans and principles, undeterred by the 
bashful fears and restraining habits of timidity 
which belong to the less sternly disciplined of their 
sex. When to this early Spartan education is 
added the adult training of the meeting, the 
habits of preaching, ‘‘ easing the mind,’’ yielding 
to *‘ concerns for others,’’ to calls to ‘‘ sit with 
Friends,”’ and the like, there are no heights cer- 
tainly of confidence and self-possession to which 
they may not hope to attain. The travelling 
woman Friend, ‘‘ large in the ministry,’? who 
possesses the crowning distinction of a general pass 
to visit meetings and families, with the Amazonian 
glory of a train of men as her instruments and sub- 
ordinates, must indeed, from our own inferences, 
and from the facts recorded in this volume, be a very 
consummate personage, the glory as well as the re- 
sult of the system that has reared her; and from 
such a career our authoress was perhaps withheld 
and preserved by her mother’s concessions at this 
critical period of life; and through the ‘ straw 
bonnet,”” ‘the curtsey,’? ‘‘the you,’ which, 
though small things, in fact involve the whole 
question of Quakerism, the precious testimony of 
plainness of speech, behavior, and apparel; as is 
proved in another part of the volume, where we 
find such conduct on the part of mothers thus sol- 
emnly dealt with, at the Dublin yearly meeting :— 


One said, ‘‘ She was oppressed by witnessing the in- 
roads of the enemy ; that she felt very bold to say, the 
responsibility that rested with mothers was very 
great. They ought to force obedience on their fami- 
lies ; but, alas! alas! she feared that too often they 
had opened the door for further departure, by putting 
straw bonnets on their dear children. She was will- 
ing to believe they had unintentionally erred, by en- 
tertaining the fallacious notion that for young children 
it was a matter of small moment.’’—P. 150. 


In the matter of speech they are as watchful 
against inroads. It is one main objection against 
learning the French language, that the pupils are 
tempted to use the words Monsieur and Madame : 
‘‘ there was great danger in it ; it was insidious.” 
The same was given as a reason against trading 
with shops kept by people of the world : there was 
a temptation to depart from the plain language. 
And the writer’s mother, the most liberal of 
Friends, drew upon herself the reprehension of 
persons in authority in the society, by joining a 
committee at. which the bishop’s lady presided, and 
having to hear the words read out by her—‘ La- 
dies met, May 13, 1837’—which was a forsaki 
of their testimony against the heathen names 
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the days and months of the year. ‘“ Friends had 
best stay quietly away from mixings up.’”’ It was 
a deplorable truth that the young people were 
becoming unguarded. It was no uncommon thing 
to hear them say ‘ you,”’ and “* ma’am.”’ 

As years went on, she was removed from the 
day-school and subsequent home teaching to the 


“School for the Daughters of Friends,” a very | P°° 


strict affair indeed; but the relaxations she had 
been allowed in at home disinclined her for any but 
an external obedience to Sister Betsey’s (the mis- 
tress) enforcement of rigid plainness. It is painful 
to contemplate the temptations to hypocrisy and 
deceit to which these poor girls were exposed by 
the absurd bigoted preciseness of this pattern 
Friend. The road to her favor lay in the adoption 
to the utmost of all restrictions imposed on their 
dress and other matters. Our authoress was set 
at once upon a reformation of her wardrobe— 
deemed tolerably orthodox at home, but shocking 
the superior sanctity of Sister Betsey. Hems were 
to be narrowed, ribbon-bindings ripped off, before 
she was allowed even to study with the other girls ; 
and when she murmured to one of her more acces- 
sible companions at what she did not scruple to treat 
as absurdities, she was enlightened in the politics 
of the scene—how that it was better not to grumble, 
as such and such girls always repeated such things 
to Sister Betsey, and that, after all, it did not 
matter ; for, said the light-hearted girl, ‘‘ in a year 
or two it will all be over, and then I ’ll go home, 
and I’ll get a straw bonnet, and Ill put red rib- 
bons on it.’”? The following passage not only 
illustrates what we have said on the deceit engen- 
dered by the system, but brings out ancther point 
in which she had reason to be deeply indebted to her 
mother. That children should be forbid to kneel— 
that the nature of childhood should be so little 
understood as to confine them arbitrarily to abstract 
meditation—shows a bigotry so stupid, so utter a 
want of sympathy, as surpasses all powers of be- 
lief. 


There were two of the girls given to preaching ; 
these two prime pets of Sister Betsey plagued me 
sadly. My hair was long ; oh! what concerns Eliza 
Morland had, that I should not only have it cropped 
off like her own, but that, influenced by her persua- 
sion, I should ask permission to have it done. She 
said ‘‘ it would be an acceptable sacrifice.”” Then my 
boots ; there was a tassel on my boots which caused 
great mental concern to both Eliza and Anne. They 
entreated me to cut off the Babylonish ornament, and 
told me ‘* I would have peace in so doing.’ Another 
thing disturbed these righteous girls, as Sister Betsey 
once cailed them to me ; that was, that, before getting 
into bed, [ knelt to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, as my 
mother had ever taught me todo. There was not one 
of all the forty girls but myself had been so habitu- 
ated. Eliza and Anne remonstrated with me on this, 
which they called a Popish practice ; and, because I 
paid no regard to their preachings, they went and 
told Sister Betsey, and she forbid me to kneel. She 
said that it was too solemn an act for any one but an 
appointed minister of our society, and wholly unbe- 
coming in one so far from righteousness as I was. 

We were regularly marched out to walk every fine 
day. Two and two, a long string of us paraded 
through the town; and the same way to meetings. 
If the streets were wet, as, indeed, they generally 
were, and dirty too, in winter, we were all obliged to 
wear pattens. What aclatter we made! Unaccus- 
tomed to the use of them, I begged to go without, but 
was told ‘“‘my request was the fruit of a corrupt 
inclination ;’’ so of course I mounted them like the 
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others, and tottered off. The first attempt, my ankle 
turned. As soon as that got well, I was compelled to 
mount upon them again, and again I fell ; and this 
happened so often, and so often I limped into meeting, 
that at last I gained my point, and the abominable 
pattens were given to another. . . . One of our girls 
used to make for herself and wear most enormous 
kets. ‘* Jane,’’ said I, ‘‘ is itto be thought pious, 
thou hast such big pockets???’ Shelaughed. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
said she, ‘‘ Sister Betsey does think them more Friend- 
ly than thy little scraps of things ; but they are — 
convenient. Look what I have in them now.’’ 
looked, and saw a good-sized book ; it was Ivanhoe. 
**T can always borrow a book when I go to dine with 
my cousin, on first day,’’ said Jane ; ‘‘if thou wilt 
write out my French exercise for me, I will let thee 
read it.”*—p. 48. 


We regret to say that our authoress confesses to 
having gladly agreed to this arrangement, and 
intensely enjoyed the sweet stolen waters, wrote 
more French exercises, and, through the medium 
of the ‘‘ Friendly”? pockets, read more of Walter 
Scott, carrying on her perusal under cover of 
** Sarah Grubb’s Journal,”’ which was popped over 
the forbidden volume when any one came in sight; 
and all this passed under the strictest of Quaker 
garbs; and the compulsory attention to these an- 
noying and irritating requirements, no doubt, justi- 
fied these girls to themselves and to each other in 
this violation of honesty and truth. Our friend, 
however, had never professed more than a forced 
acquiescence, and in leaving school received only a 
qualified measure of approbation from Sister Bet- 
sey. 


However, we parted quite friendly: she kissed me, 
and said that, though I had been always obdurate, she 
loved me for my father’s sake ; that I had made such 

progress in my studies, she trusted she might yet 
see me devoting my abilities to the good of the Society ; 
that she considered me quite qualified to become clerk 
to a monthly meeting—yes, to the yearly meeting. 
No commendation could be more flattering than this. 
The pious girls, who were always doing mean things 
to worm themselves into her favor, were amazed ; and 
I departed laughing and triumphant.—p. 56. 


Previous to leaving home for the ‘ Friends’ 
School,’’ our authoress had begun to attend the 
monthly meeting, where the women meet alone. It 
is a rule of the Society that the proceedings of these 
meetings should not be spoken of out of doors : there- 
fore our young novice transgressed an important 
regulation, fur which she was reproved by her gov- 
erness, in taking notes of what had passed. She 
shows a premature proficiency of memory in this 
difficult art, and, we should also say, a more lively 
sense of the absurdities she heard than was consistent 
with edification. But we must admit that the first 
address, the opening of the meeting, was not likely 
to be lost on an acute mind, and must have been a 
tude shock to the most teachable spirit not destitute 
of intelligence. Seventy women, exclusive of the 
younger members, assembled, and after sitting in 
silence about ten minutes, a minister (we must re- 
mind our readers that in this work a minister almost 
always means a woman) arose, and, after standing 
still for a couple of minutes, said— 


Silence had been the covering of her mind; that she 
had desired to remain in silence, but felt that she could 
not have peace and keep her peace ; that she felt the 
language was going forth—Come out, come out, come 
out of her, my people. Oh! that there might be a 
coming out! Then peace would flow as a river, and 
righteousness as the waves of the sea.—p. 29. 
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After some routine business, the ‘‘ ten queries’’ 
out of the printed bool: of minutes were read by the 
overseer, to each of which an answer is required : 


There are always some exceptions made in the an- 
swer to the query as to Friends maintaining plainness 
of speech, behavior, and apparel. It appears to be 
the most important of all the dogmas of our society ; 
at least there is always more preaching about it, and 
a stricter scrutiny into the answer given, than on any 
other point. On the present occasion, our minister, 
who had opened the meeting, spoke on the subject, in 
the most awfully solemn voice, and clutching a firm 
hold on the back of the seat near her, much as follows 
—‘* Ifwe were more careful to attend to the little things 
—to give up the little things—to make the little sac- 
rifices, oh, how ditferent we should be! O, my dear 
friends, my sisters ! [ did not wish to speak amongst 
you this day ; but I feel that lam calledon. Oh, dear 
friends, let us be faithful to those precious testimonies 
which are given us to bear ; let us be faithful! Now 
is the time ; now is the acceptable time ; the Lord’s 
controversy is against those vanities and corruptions 
with which so many amongst us are led away. Those 
Babylonish garments! Oh, my dear young friends ! 
you will not find a better way! Come now, I entreat 
you, in much love ; I entreat you to cast away those 
outward adornings—those frills, those plaited frills ; 
they are a snare unto you. Now is the time ; cast 
those vanities hence, and ye shall find peace and joy ; 
yea, ye shall be standard-bearers, raised up in the 
midst of a faithless and perverse generation, to uphold 
those precious testimonies which our worthy prede- 
cessors were, in best wisdom, enabled to give forth.’’ 

This solemn address caused a feeling of deep awe, 
and a prolonged silence, which was broken by ao 
younger Friend. It was her first attempt, I believe, 
at preaching. (She has since joined the White Friends. ) 
She was of a very plain countenance, and studiously 
plain in her dress. She rose slowly, grasped the back 
of the seat before her, and stood trembling and greatly 
agitated. At last, in very broken accents, she said, a 
concern had long rested on her mind, that Friends 
should ‘* walk close ;’’ that she was jealous for her 
dear sisters ; that she wished they could see it right 
to wear plaits in their bonnets instead of gathers ; 
that she hoped no one would think this a trifle ; it was 
by trifles people fell ; and that it was under a feeling 
of great weight that she was made willing to say a few 
words. 

Then we had another long silence, during which 
glances were exchanged which told plainly enough that 
some of the assembly did not quite relish this last ad- 
dress. However, nothing was said, and the clerk again 
‘vent on with the queries. ‘‘Is there amongst you 
au, growth in the truth ?’? The overseer made answer, 
** We believe there is amongst us a growth in the 
truth.’’ Shesatdown ; and soon a minister rose, and 
said, she did fear it would hardly be right to use so 
strong a word as ‘* believe ;’’ she thought the word 
**trust’? would be more suitable. An elder shortly 
after remarked, that she would be glad Friends would 
allow the word ‘*‘ believe’? to remain ; she did not 
think it was too strong. Another Friend, after two 
minutes’ pause, thought “ trust’? would be preferable, 
on which the Friend who first suggested the alteration 
rose again, and said, she was quite willing Friends 
should use the word “ believe,’’ if they thought it 
best. She then resumed her seat, with rather an of- 
fended-dignity air. A very long silence now came on, 
and then the clerk got up, and said, she would be glad 
Friends would say which word was to be fasted as 
the answer. She got no reply for a long time. At 
length a very intelligent, nice-looking Friend, who 
sat far away from the table, rose, and in a clear, steady 
voice, said, ‘‘ I would suggest the word hope ; perhaps 
it would meet the case.”? The moment she sat down 
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: oh, Lord ! 





—(for not being one of those accustomed to speak in 





meetings, and having, moreover, an unhemmed shawl 
on, with a collar of the most delicate fabric, no regard 
is ever paid to what such a one may say)—the first 
objector stood up, and ordered the clerk, somewhat 
peremptorily, to insert the very word at which she 
herself had first cavilled ; and then, after sitting down, 
whilst the clerk took up the pen to obey her, she again 
rose, and, with an extra attempt at solemnity, spoke as 
follows—** It is an awful thing for one who is not of 
the called, to presume to touch the ark. For so doing, 
Uzzah perished ; and so let all thine enemies perish, 
These are solemn meetings ; and my soul 
trembleth within me. Oh, it is a very solemn thing 
to speak in meetings of discipline, to keep down the 
willings and the runnings. To be willing to sit still, 
this is what the Lord requires of us ; this controversy 
is against the willings and the runnings. We must 
come down—come down. It is very painful to me to 
be called on to speak in this manner, but I dare not 
withhold ; and I feel 1am made willing to submit to 
the requirings of the life within.’’—p. 31. 


Women, it is always said, are essentially con- 
servative. They find themselves in a religious sys- 
tem, and take for granted itis a right one. They 
accept theories and general principles without con- 
troversy, but attach themselves to, and act upon, 
things as they find them. It is not their vocation 
to ferret out fallacies and anomalies. They are 
practical, and see things in a practical point of 
view. The women we read of in this book find 
themselves Quakers, and their aim, therefore, is 
to work out and to preserve such Quakerism as 
they see, not at all to reform it on the model of 
William Penn and George Fox. In this point of 
view, it must be granted, we think, that they are 
right in laying such stress on the plain apparel, 
because it is, in fact, the bond of Quakerism, and 
because it is not doctrine, at the present day, but 
dress, which makes the orthodox Quaker. There- 
fore, it is not a ridiculous puerility, but an impor- 
tant truth, to assert that a mother commits a grave 
error in putting a straw bonnet on her little child’s 
head ; it weakens the hold of Quakerism on that 
child’s mind perhaps forever. They are right 
and justified, as well as wise in their generation, 
in making plaits and gathers fundamental points, 
in denouncing broad hems, and ‘‘ side combs,” as 
iniquities, 7f Quakerism is true, if it is to be main- 
tained and to live. They do not go into this ques- 
tion, which is settled fur them, and which they 
take for granted ; and therein alone lies their error. 
Warped as their minds have early been, and wed- 
ded to a puerile system, their hearts are set on 
maintaining it, and for this object they have un 
questionably hit upon the right way. Quakerism 
is sustained by women; they are its ‘* standard- 
bearers,’’ of whom we so ofien hear. The men, 
as a body, cannot, from their hearts, go on stickling 
for hats and bonnets ; but they are only the less 
religious for the indifference. It is better to think 
to please the Supreme Being by wearing a particu- 
lar shaped head-dress, and imposing it, unchanged, 
on our children from generation to generation—to 
believe this garb the guide and path to perfection— 
the helmet, in their eyes, of salvation—than to bs 
regardless of pleasing Him at all. It is better to 
preach and enforce these absurdities, than to be 
dead altogether to the subject of religion. 

And it must be confessed that their success in 
this strange cause is very remarkable. In seasons 
of enthusiasm it is easy to persuade women to any 
amount of sacrifice on the subject of dress. Sav- 
onarola made bonfires of the magnificent dresses 
the Florentine ladies brought him in their peni- 





















tence. The followers of John Wesley were for a 
time almost as plain as Quakeresses themselves. 
Bat as the enthusiasm in these cases subsided, 
Wesleyan women, with all but an occasional ex- 
ception, have returned to the fashion of their day. 
The Quakers, on the contrary, while they have 
degenerated from enthusiasts to formalists, yet keep 
their attire in its primitive simplicity—a proud 
testimony to the zeal of their ministry and the wis- 
dom of their method of enforcing their cherished 
observances. The superior success of female ad- 
vocacy for plainness of apparel seems to arise from 
two causes. Women have had a less exalted aim 
in view, and have been more vigilant: and practical 
in carrying out their injunctions, such as they are. 
The male reformers we have mentioned knew lit- 
tle of the details of the finery they denounced ; 
they were indifferent because ignorant of the dis- 
tinctions of ‘‘ plaits and gathers ;”’ they sought to 
put down the paraphernalia of fine clothes; they 
enjoined simplicity of dress instead, but never de- 
fined in what this simplicity consisted, or not with 
the knowledge which women could bring to a sub- 
ject so congenial to their natures ; and so when the 
| ae of their female followers lapsed to a concern 
for personal decoration; a hundred loop-holes 
were found for the passion to creep in; one thing 
after another could be adopted, and the letter of no 
law invaded ; and the influence of the preacher 
over exterhals existed little longer than his hold 
over the heart and conscience. The women advo- 
cates seem to think very little of the heart in the 
affair, or of the real use of simplicity of dress. 
They regard their attire as an ensign of their sect 
and a ‘‘ testimony ;” but they do not desire to 
quench all thought about the subject ; their object 
solely is to keep one pattern of garb unaltered, and 
within those limits they permit an unbounded expen- 
diture of time, thought, and money. They regard 
the introduction of a new stitch where no stitch was 
before, as jealously, and with much the same feeling, 
as an orthodox churchman an interpolation into the 
canon of Scripture ; but the love of dress is all the 
while permitted and encouraged, so much so that 
the profession of plain Quakerism implies a large 
expenditure on clothes, which are to be frequently 
renewed, and of the best qualities. The women 
preachers have their rich silk gowns, in emulation 
of our popular divines, and the present volume 
assures us that in the yearly meetings—great gath- 
erings from all parts—*‘ plain Friends” make a 
point of having a separate new suit for each day 
that the meeting lasts. 

The love of dress is indeed encouraged by arbi- 
trary restrictions and too rigid a control. The 
child, forbidden the luxury of pink and blue, frills 
and sashes, which at least help to educate the taste, 
takes a secret morbid delight in insignificant points 
of superiority over its companions. Quakerism 
forbids grace of form or beauty of color; the 
= seems extinguished for want of aliment; 

ut lo! it fastens on a broader hem, a hidden tassel, 
a softer shade of drab; and the poor, cramped, 
little mind, which would forget its red ribbons, 
ruminates in apprehensive, bashful, but absorbed 
contemplation on these minute distinctions. And 
this is not confined to the sect of which we have 
these revelations; in every family where ultra 
plainness in dress is enforced, and all conformity 
to the fashion of the day forbidden, where the 
rigid heads will sourly stigmatize every youthful 
taste or ebullition of fancy as a vanity or a sin, the 
same may be observed ; and we have been assured 
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that nowhere is dress more in the secret thoughts, 
the worst and most impregnable place for the 
subject to take up its abode, than where the 
daughters of the house are not permitted a free 
opinion or will on the subject, and would be afraid 
before their father or mother (who, instead of 
directing their taste and judgment, seek to quench 
the instinct altogether) to express any shadow of 
concern on the matter. 

The way to give the subject its due considera- 
tion, and no more than its due, is to assume the 
garb of the day according to our own state in it; 
and then, without any direct study, our dress will 
be characteristic, as it always should be, of our 
qualities and condition. The dress of children, 
lighter and freer, and showing the form, should 
represent innocence ; that of the young, purity 
and vigor ; of middle age, gravity and authority ; 
of old age, reverence and serene decay ; and the 
fashion of each day may, under the instincts which 
direct a right mind in such matters, be made sub- 
servient to these ends. There is enough good 
sense in every period to dress its ‘seven ages” 
with propriety, if each keeps its place and does 
not transgress its appointed limits. Jor we are 
assured the way to think little of ourselves, and 
of dress as part of ourselves, is to observe no pe- 
culiarities ; for every peculiarity implies a partic- 
ular direction of the thoughts, and has the tendency, 
at least, to produce consciousness in the wearer. 
Quakerism goes contrary to all those natural laws 
and instincts we have laid down; it confounds all 
ages, and, as far as it can, exhibits a desire that 
men and women had been born in the world with 
precisely the same square-cut, strongly-marked vis- 
ages, into which it is in the power of its costume 
and the tenets combined, afier a given time, to 
chisel the human face divine. 

But to return ; it is clear that the women are the 
best advocates and enforcers of ‘‘ plainness,’’ not 
only for the reasons assigned, but from their being 
able to sustain the subject to any length in full se- 
verity of treatment, and without the intrusion of 
counter motives, and a lighter vein of thought, 
which will step in when the opposite sex ventures 
to take up the important theme, sometimes causing 
a discussion which begins well, in a solemn ser- 
mon, to end in a skirmish of compliment and wit. 
It is clear that women are induced and persuaded 
to renounce the instinct of their nature, a taste for 
personal adornment, by the promise of a compen- 
sation. If they will give up curls and frills, they 
shall sit in the high places of the meeting, and rule 
and govern the society. The contest between these 
two engines of power is often a severe one. If a 
woman wishes to preach, she must be ‘ plain,’’ 
and make narrow the borders of her garments ; and 
then, if she has courage and wit enough, she can 
carry all before her, and rule the men, as a body, 
with an iron hand. But there isa softer, more in- 
dividual control, which she feels she must renounce, 
if influence and ambition are her choice, and the- 
pleasure of ranting or prosing unrestrained, amid: 
the hard, forbidding, middle-aged ministers in the: 
‘* gallery,’? may seem cold and dull to the youthful: 
maiden who furtively braids her long tresses, andi 
sees how well they become her. It is sad to think: 
of the conflict going on within one of these un-- 
willing, unconvinced victims of a system, and: 
greatly must her mind be perplexed. Is she led. 
by vanity, or common sense? It is an evil influ-. 
ence, or good taste, which makes her loathe the: 
‘* odious”? cap. Why does she let her mind rest 
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upon trifles? But, if the hair is a trifle, so is the 
cap; and why should others torment her with 
trifles? How well she looks, how like other peo- 
ple, how natural; but how unlike a minister, a 
standard-bearer. ‘The desire to become either 
fades before the vision presented in the mirror ; 
the preliminary degrees of ‘‘ clerk’? and “ over- 
seer’’ lose their attraction ; and she resigns her- 
self to be ‘‘a concern’? to Friends, who are re- 
solved to concern themselves about her, well know- 
ing there will always be some to sympathize, and, 
in their hearts, like her all the better fur her contu- 
macy. The suitable combatant against this train of 
thought and its natural conclusions is a woman, 
not a man-advocate. The present volume contains 
one instance of the all-important subject being 
taken up and dealt with in detail by men, and it 
ended in. signal defeat of one of them; he could 
not resist the lively good sense of a young, attract- 
ive girl. Two female ‘ overseers,”’ sent to * sit 
with”’ the delinquent, would have received the de- 
fence in a diffevent spirit—they would not have 
been accessible to a style of eloquence resorted to 
with confidence in other circumstances. 


Benjamin Sibliman, a minister in great esteem in 
England, accompanied by the companion appointed to 
watch over him, paid us a family visit. He had what 
is called a very weighty concern in our little circle. 
We were all, with two Friends, our guests at the time, 
assembled in the large drawing-room. The Friends 
shook hands with us all round, said, What a fine day, 
What a pleasant situation we lived in, &c., &c., and 
then sat down in silence for about ten minutes; Friend 
Benjamin repeatedly drawing out his handkerchief, 
and applying it to his eyes and nose, and sighing 
deeply ; by which we knew he was laboring under great 
weight of spiritual burden, and that caused us to feel 
a kind of creeping solemnity in expectation of what 
was coming. At length he spoke, still sitting in his 
easy chair. (Friends do not ever stand up to speak in 
family visits.) He told us that he felt great love for 
us—that he greatly wished us to be blessed in the Lord 
—that every member of our large and interesting 
family ought to be ‘* standard bearers’’ in our highly 
favored society—that the Lord was only waiting for 
us to be willing—that if we would yield to the re- 
quirings of the truth, and come down to that lowly 
state which was comparable to Mary in the Gospel, 
who anointed the Saviour’s feet, we should experience 
a lifting up, and be made the honored instruments of 
upholding the principles of our worthy predecessors, 
some of whom have even suffered martyrdom for the 
precious cause. 


He pursued this strain for half-an-hour, and then 
knelt down to prayer, the rest of the company 
standing ; for the attitude of kneeling seems to be 
considered ministerial, and confined by the plain 
Friends to that order—for an order it is. The 

rayer throws light on the cause of the visit, which 
had been left in obscurity by the sermon. The 
eldest daughter’s ‘‘ vain fashion of wearing curls, 
and plaiting her hair,’’ are in fact the cause of the 
** weighty concern,” the “‘ spiritual burden”’ of the 
English minister. He prayed that the dear eldest 
daughter might be so tendered by a feeling of con- 
trition as to be made willing to give up these out- 
ward adornments, that she might feel the great 
responsibility resting upon her. This spirited 
young lady, whose charm of manner and appear- 
ance are elsewhere alluded to, and whose common 
sense seems to have often stood the family in good 
stead, was so little affected by this address, that, after 
Benjamin had once more blown his nose and wiped 
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his eyes and shaken hands as a signal that his part 
was concluded, she thus sets down in full confi- 
dence of victury the ‘‘ companion” who takes up 
the attack :— 


Abraham, the companion, was an old acquaintance, 
and told us that Benjamin’s concern was much greater 
in our family than it had been in any other in the 
town. This was acompliment. It intimated that we 
were of consequence in the eyes of the English min- 
ister ; and Abraham quietly said to the eldest daugh- 
ter, ‘* Now, my dear, won’t thee put on caps? Thy 
hair is indeed very beautiful ; but it would look so 
neat if braided under a small cap. I would like thee 
better with a cap on, even than I do without. And 
then these little frills and ornaments—do, my dear 
young friend, give them up, they are only vain adorn- 
ings.’’ 

** Well now, Aby,”’ she replied, ‘‘ listen tome. In 
the first place, Ido not want thee to like me better 
than thee does ;’’ and she smiled archly on the good- 
natured old man—* thee can’t help liking me. In 
the second place, my time is far too valuable to be 
spent making caps, and wasted day after day, clap- 
starching them. Besides, it was He who made me, 
who gave me my hair; and I am not so ungrateful as 
to hide it under a cap,as if I was ashamed of it. 
The Scripture commands me to adorn myself in modest 
apparel, not to disfigure myself in an unbecoming 
sectarian garb. Friend Benjamin has delivered his 
mind. Thee never was very clever at preaching, my 
good Friend Aby ; so shake hands with me now, and 
I promise thee the sins of my dress will not be laid at 
thy door.’’ 

** Ah!’ replied Aby, ‘‘ thee is a mighty pleasant 
young woman ; and [ do think thee is wiser than 
many of us, for all thee is not so consistent as I wish 
thee was.’’—p. 121. 


It had been expected from the father of these 
young ladies, by Friends generally and by one 
Sarah Mills, who held both men’s and women’s 
meetings under her guidance, in particular, that 
his daughters should have been amongst those who 
took an active part in the discipline. She wrote 
innumerable letters to him or the subject, urging 
him to use coercion. In her own family ‘* she had 
found that a firm, decisive manner was very effect- 
ive. Even her dearson-in-law was obedient to her 
in everything she could wish.’”? The cause of all 
these letters and different attacks was that the ob- 
stinate daughters persisted in wearing ‘‘ tortoise- 
shell side-combs ;’’ the general style of their raiment 
was alluded to, but these were the specified sin. 
Many combatants prefer bringing a quarrel into a 
narrow compass, and putting the case in a nutshell. 
It condenses a question, gives them a grasp of it, 
makes it more manageable, and arrays our antipa- 
thies in close martial order. To Sarah Mills’ 
mind, the cause of Quakerism lay in these ‘* side- 
combs.’’? Every party, in controversial times, is 
apt to bring things to as close quarters, and to 
stake their cause on a point which, in more dis- 
passionate moments, they may be brought to see 
does not contain the whole gist of the matter—that 
may be won, and they not triumphant ; or jost, and 
the cause in the long run come to no harm. 

But the young people, though thus under sur- 
veillance, indemnify themselves in their own way. 
It is sad to think with how little thought of edifica- 
tion they are trained. This writer gives many re- 
markable instances of the glaring ignorance of 
Scripture, and all religious teaching which the 
pupils of Quaker schools betray, even where well- 
taught in other things ; and when we consider that 
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they never hear the Bible, and seldom the voice of 
prayer in their meetings, as well as the vain bab- 

lings with which the long silences of their assem- 
blies are interspersed, no amount of stolid indiffer- 
ence on the subject of religion need surprise us. 
There is, indeed, nothing for them to do or to think 
of. One or two formal observances attended to, 
and the rest—doctrine and practice—seems to be 
expected, as a matter of course, to follow from 
them. We have an account of one English meet- 
ing, frequented especially by young people, which 
the writer attended fur months, where the gallery 
was exclusively occupied by a female preacher, 
whose ‘‘ gifts were very small,’’ and an old man, 
whose value lay in a venerable orthodox appear- 
ance :— 


Sabbath after Sabbath, these young people sat in 
that meeting-house, without hearing one word to en- 
lighten their understandings, or to teach them how 
to attain salvation, or to worship God aright. The 
old man, after making divers twitchings and contor- 
tions, indicative of a determined resistance to the 
somniferous influence of the silent meeting, would in- 
variably yield to it. It was almost impossible for any 
one present to avoid looking at him, as he sat directly 
raised up in front of us ; his head bobbing from side 
to side, first very gently, then, as the sleep grew 
deeper, down it would sink lower and lower, until, at 
last, one great drop down would rouse him up, to 
open his eyes and look about him, in a kind of wild 
way, as if he would say to the bright young eyes he 
saw gazing up to him—*‘ How dare you think I would 

to sleep in meeting ?’’ He was generally roused to 

reak up meeting, by the ringing of the church-bell, 
which was very conveniently timed to do so. But, on 
one occasion, even that did not wake him—he slept 
soundly ; and the meeting sat on, wearily watching 
his awaking. Half an hour longer than usual, sit- 
ting in a silent Quaker meeting, is no small trial of 
patient endurance. At last it became unbearable, 
and a man Friend, sitting in the middle of the meet- 
ing, shuffled his feet about, and, making a noise, rose 
up to depart. This example was followed by all the 
rest ; and the sleeper awoke to find meeting broken 
up, without his usual shake-hands. He was very 
angry about it ; and his sons, tall, stalwart men, 
threatened to chastise the individual who had in- 
fringed on their father’s prerogative.—pp. 271, 272. 


The following instance of thought for the wel- 
fare of their younger members, rather favorably 
contrasts with the tenor of the work generaily on 
this point, and at the same time illustrates our re- 
mark. William Abbenger, while travelling the 
nation with a certificate from the London Meeting, 
comes to her father’s house, where he stays a week, 
and interests and pleases them much by his intelli- 
gent general conversation. The “ first-day morn- 
ing” he requests the mistress of the house to 
assemble all the young ‘* Friends’’ of that locality 
at tea that evening, that he may address them less 
formally than he could in the meeting-house. This 
request was gladly agreed to, the age of the guests 
being limited to young persons under twenty-one. 
The daughters of the house were commissioned to 
give the invitations :— 


Friends’ meeting-houses are well designated. They 
are, indeed, places for meeting together, shaking 
hands, chatting, and communicating all sorts of in- 
teresting family and society news ; and it is possible 
that, during the time they all sit down in silence, many 
are striving hard to meditate on the things concerning 
their souls ; but the Lord has declared, “‘My house 
shall be called the house of prayer.’’ In the Friends’ 
meeting-house prayer is very seldom heard. Year 
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after year will over, and not one soli ra; 
be audibly offered i in many of them. ——— 

It was to meeting, and to meet our friends, we went, 
and great amusement we had in executing friend 
William‘s wishes. ‘‘ Mary, I can’t ask thee tocome ; 
thee is over the allowed age, is not thee ?”’ toa young 
lady of twenty-one and a half. ‘* Rebecca,’’ to an- 
other who looked sixty, ‘I do not exactly know thy 
age, but if thou art not over twenty-one, friend Ab- 
benger has a concern to address thee at tea. May I 
say thee will come ?”’ 

** Oh, certainly, my dear !’” 

** Susanna, how old art thou ?’’ 

**T am not going to tell thee.”’ 

**Oh! very well, but I can’t ask thee to the Eng- 
lish Friend’s great tea unless thee tells me.”’ 

se Wh ?? 

**No hi is to be let come, who is more than twenty- 
one.*” : 

‘© Oh! well, I Il come ; I ’m nineteen.”’ 

‘* Ah, Susanna! I do think thee is ten years more 
than that.’’ 

**Oh, yes! I ’ll come, it is this odious bonnet that 
makes me look old.’’ 

‘* James, I am sorry I can’t ask thee to our great 
tea party this evening.”’ 

** And why, pray, can thee not? 
just told me they are going.”’ 

“Oh, yes! they are young enough. The English 
Friend has specified twenty-one as the oldest that he 
wishes for. ‘Thee is long past that, thee knows.”’ 

** Nonsense ! I am seventeen.”” 

** No, James, thee cannot deceive me. I remember 
those nice black whiskers of thine these many years 

st.’’ 

*<Oh, yes! but does not thee know that I am 9 
lusus nature ?’’—p. 182. 


My sisters have 


The party assembled to the number of eighty, 
and Friend Abbenger addressed them on the impor- 
tance of religion, the value of the soul, the uncer- 
tainty of life, the necessity for dedication of heart, 
the high profession which Friends make of inspira- 
tion, and the privileges which they enjoyed as mem- 
bers of a chosen, a peculiar people. ‘The mother’s 
comments afterwards are worth recording :— 


My mother’s remark made a great impression on my 
mind. .She said, ‘‘I was greatly disappointed in 
Friend Abbenger’s address. I do think our ministers 
will have a great deal to answer for, they all neglect 
their opportunities of preaching the gospel so sadly. 
Here were eighty immortal souls listening with as 
much attention as if an angel from heaven was speak- 
ing tothem. Why did he not tell them they were sin- 
ners, and must be washed in the blood of the Lord 
Jesus, if they would be saved? Why did he not tell 
them to read their Bibles, and to pray that the Holy 
Spirit might enable them to understand its truths? 
Instead of this, he was puffing them up with the 
false idea that they were superior to other denomina- 
tions of Christians. Our high professions—our 
highly privileged society—our chosen and peculiar 
people. Our profession is the Christian religion ; 
nothing more nor higher than that of all the Réform 
Churches. The highest privilege a mortal can have 
is to be allowed access to God in prayer through 
Christ. This is certainly not peculiar to our society, 
The privilege he meant, of-being allowed to attend our 
monthly meetings, is unworthy a preacher’s notice. 
If our ministers knew themselves that the only way 
in which a soul can be saved is by faith in the Lord 
Jesus, and if they really felt in their hearts this truth’ 
I am sure they would preach it simply and savingly.’? 
—p. 184. 


It will hardly be anticipated by theorists, what, 
however, this book seems to make evident, that 
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when the two sexes are fairly tested, men can and 
do preach longer sermons than women. Most of 
the women’s sermons are shortones. They exhibit 
an inability to go on beyond a certain length, and 
a weakness in coming to an end when they have 
really nothing more to say: though how long those 
females very large in the exercise of their gift can 
keep up their flow, is not exactly stated. All those 
sermons specified as an hour long are by men, 
which we record with gratification as a test of our 
superiority in an art in which the weaker sex has 
so few opportunities of public rivalry. On the 
other hand, this moderation may be one reason for 
the resignation of the Society to their almost ex- 
clusive ministry. As far as we can gather, and 
with the one exception of John Earl, or, as he in 
one place is called, John Joseph, the brother of the 
celebrated Elizabeth Stately, whom she pronounces 
the best preacher of the Society, this seems to us the 
only point of our superiority—the recorded sermons 
of the men Friends are to the full as ridiculous as 
those of the females—their tendency to the full as 
great of speaking for the easing of their own minds, 
rather than for the edification of others, and this at 
greater length. It was a man Friend, the great 
American minister, who began, ‘‘ There was once 
an old horse, and he had a sore leg.”” It was a 
venerable patriarchal old man who thus commenced 
—‘* Good-morrow morning, my fine first-day morn- 
ing gallery bucks; what brings you here to-day ? 
a light heart and a thin pair of breeches will carry 
you through, my brave boys.’? And in one in- 
stance the long, masculine, drony inspiration has 
to be interpreted each ‘‘ first-day”’ into sense, by a 
five minutes’ resumée from female lips. 

The sermons given by our authoress at any 
length, are, however, by women, from the circum- 
stance of their being often spoken at the female 
monthly meetings. One we must extract, with the 
previous notice of the preacher :— 


After this, as if to defy public opinion, the same 
Martha became more violent in her declamations, more 
absurd in her choice of topics for discourse ; may I 
not say, more blasphemous in her assumptions of Di- 
vine inspiration. And yet, there we sat, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, year after year, silently listening to 
these atrocious outpourings of a self-righteous and 
very conceited fanatic. Upwards of three hundred 
sensible men and women, solemnly respectful hearers 
of the rankest nonsense. 

In our Women’s Monthly Meetings, she was even 
worse, if possible. The minutest trifle in which she 
knew of any one disagreeing with her opinion, imme- 
diately became the subject of invective. Even her 
own sisters were not spared. One of them had a taste 
for collecting shells, spars, minerals, and corals, and 
one day she placed some choice specimens on the 
chimney-piece of theircommon sitting-room. Martha 
saw, but said nothing to her sister at the time. She 

thered up and nursed her wrath until the next 
fronthly Meeting, and then poured it out. I fancy I 
can see her now, as she stood on her elevated plat- 
form, her bonnet poking at least six inches over her 
face, her bosom tightly braced in a dark drab, skinny 
shawl. Her long arms, swaying round and round in 
her excitement, and occasionally a stamp of the angry 
foot. And when, by her very vehemence, her breath- 
ing failed, she would stop a moment, knit her brows, 
end drawing her thin lips apart, clench her large black 
teeth. And what was the subject of this invective ? 
** That people professing the high character of spir- 
ituality which belonged to the Society of Friends ; that 
the descendants of those worthy predecessors to whom 
it was given nobly and boldly to testify against the 
vanities and corruptions of the world; that such 
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highly favored ones should blindly fall into the snare 
of the devil ; that the shining of the light within 
should be so neglected and disregarded ; that occasion 
should be given to the adversary to reproach the true 
seed, by the specious notion, that it was no harm to 
indulge a taste for the beauties of nature, by collect- 
ing spars, and shells, and corals. Oh! it was a spe- 
cious device of the arch-enemy : first, they are looked 
at, and admired ; then they are bought, and the eye 
gratified with their shining colors. And Satan won’t 
stop there. Oh! no ; then they are put on the chim- 
ney-piece, and the attention is distracted from its holy 
meditations ; then the enemy triumphs, and the soul 
is lost—lost forever.’? She assured us that it was 
entirely without her own will that she spoke thus ; 
but that the call was so decided, that she dare not 
be unfaithful, or peril her own peace by keeping 
silence.—pp. 80—82. 


We have but one example given us of the effect 
of Quaker preaching on the poor, and that is not 
encouraging, though the experiment is tried by the 
great English party of preachers. We gather from 
this volume that the Society of Friends is a very 
large one in Ireland—but apparently confined to 
the rich middle ranks of life, who probably find in 
the comforts and refinements of their own homes an 
indemnification for the loss of al] that ministers to 
taste and feeling in their religion. The privations 
of Quakerism to the very poor would make life too 
forlorn and destitute ; we do not wonder, therefore, 
that there are none of this class amongst them. 
One attempt at ae (not proselytizing) is men- 
tioned, where Elizabeth Stately and her train arrive 
at a town in Ireland, and distribute papers desiring 
the attendance of the public. Our authoress was 
present on the occasion. We do not wonder at the 
perplexity of the visitors, considering to what a 
different scene their ideas of worship and devotion 
are allied :— 


There were about two hundred people who came fo 
the meeting. Not being accustomed to sitting down in 
silence, it was no wonder they could not understand 
its being necessary to do so; and John Ear! at last 
rose up on the platform, and explained the necessity 
of silence being observed. Whilst he was speaking 
they were quiet, but as soon as he ceased the chatter 
began again. 

** What did they bring us here for?’’ said one. 

** Faix, I don’t know,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ Maybe 
the decent people are going to treat us genteelly.’’ 

‘* Whist with you !’’ called a loud voice ; ** Did n’t 
the gentleman tell you to sit quiet, like the Quakers 
themselves? Ye ’ll give a bad imprission to the strane 
gers, I’m thinking, of your politeness.”’ 

** And is n’t it yourself is making the noise, now?” 
said another. 

** Arrah, now, isn’t that too bad? and I only 
teaching you manners,’’ he answered. 

After repeated efforts to obtain silence, in vain, ome 
of the women Friends rose up, and in her soft, sweet 
voice, addressed them on the value of the soul, the 
need of a Saviour, the uncertainty of life, the value of 
the Bible. When she resumed her seat, I was just 
wondering whether the Quaker phraseology in which 
her ideas were shrouded would be understood by such 
an assembly, when I heard a voice close by me audi- 
bly whispering— 

**She is a fine portly woman, God bless her! I 
wish somebody would insinse me into the meaning of 
what she was trying to say.”’ 

**T°ll tell you,” said another voice. ‘‘ The decent 
woman says she has her eye on you, and that you are 
& big blackguard, and that you are going hot-foot to 
hell ; and she does be crying her eyes out about you 
and two or three other boys that’s going the same 
way.’ 
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** Oh, then !’? answered the first speaker, “‘ is n’t she 


a knowledgeable creature? She knows more about 
me than ever I knew about myself. You are clever 
at the talk, Tom—vwill you go and tell her that I’m 
obliged for the good opinion she has of me ; and tell] 
her she need not be troubling herself about me, for 
Father Kelley is my own first cousin ; and if I am 
sent there itself, he is the boy that will get me out 
cheap.”’ 

The other two Friends also preached. Excellent 
good advice they gave ; but the multitude of words 
employed were only suited to those who are initiated 
into the manner of Quakerism. To the assembled 
auditory there, they might as well have spoken in 
Greek. 

When little Elizabeth had spoken, with much energy 
of manner, I overheard the comment on her. 

“* Go it, little one ; but you are a great game hen, 
for all you are so weenshe. You got it out very brave, 
and [ll give you my blessing ; for you meant to be 
kind, I see, only you have a queer way of showing 
it.”’—p. 163. 


It is one of the sayings of the Society that they 
are self-denying people. It is taken for granted, | 
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A dozen of our acquaintances were invited to meet 
the Friends at dinner; and it fell to my lot to stay 
from the morning meeting, in order to attend to the 
needful arrangement of this repast, which was as 
choice and abundant as could be provided on so short 
a notice. My sister had brought us word, the night 
before, of the honor intended for us. 

The meeting was over at twelve as usual; and, at 


-half-past two, up drove the well-known coach, with 


its important burden. The ladies were soon seated in 
the drawing-room, the gentlemen strolled into the 
garden, and the other guests dropped in one after 
another. Scarcely had the clock struck three, when 
Friend John said to my mother, ‘‘ Three, I think, is 
the hour for dinner ; shall I ring the bell??? “Oh! 
no,”’ she replied ; ‘‘ some of our Friends have not yet 
arrived.’? He sat down for about two minutes, and 
then began again. ‘*‘ My sister will, I fear, be an- 
noyed ; she quite expected dinner would be ready at 
three o’clock. We English Friends are accustomed to 
be punctual to time.’’ ‘‘ Dinner is quite ready to be 
served,’’ said my mother ; ‘‘ but we must wait a few 
minutes for the guests we have invited to meet you.”” 
** Probably they will arrive,’’ he said, ‘ whilst din- 
ner is being placed on the table. With thy permis- 





as those things sometimes are, without any strict | sion, I will ring for it.’’ And he rose and walked 
investigation ; but, in fact, the leaders of the So-| across the room, and rang the bell. The butler en- 
ciety have very little exercise for this virtue. They | tered. ‘‘ Let dinner be served,”’ he called out. The 
impose heavy burdens on others, but we do not see| man looked amazed, but withdrew. I went down 
any marks of it, in-the line, as we see it here ex-| Stairs to tell my sister how the matter stood. She 
hibited, of those who take the direction of affairs| Ccountermanded the order; and fearing that the 





into their own hands, and ought, if the virtue be, 
genuine, to be its most shining examples. On one | 
occasion a woman announced a ‘‘ concern to per- 
form the arduous undertaking of visiting meetings | 
in England, and sitting with families as often and | 
wherever truth might open the way.’ She had a | 
baby three months old, and five small children, and 
her husband begged Friends would not sanction so | 
unnatural a proceeding as her leaving them for an 
unlimited period. His objection was overruled, 
and she absented herself on this mission for two 
ears. This was not self-denial. It was exchang- 
ing the monotonous duties of home for scenes of 
constant change and excitement. Wherever these 
travelling preachers go, they are entertained in the | 
best style their hosts can afford, and the yaung 
men, whose business it is to forward them from 
place to place, have to pay their expenses. How 
easy, under these circumstances, to mistake a rov- 


ing disposition for an inspiration from Heaven! | 


The peculiarities of their sect, ‘“‘ the precious tes- 
timonies’’—may have been a trial at one time, and 
when imposed by others, but now they are their pass- 
port and commission. ‘To what heights of self-in- 
dulgence persons thus pampered and regarded can 
reach, this work gives some curious instances, and 
all the while using the language of self-denial, 
and the offensive phraseology of an unwillingness 
to the course they follow, and the ‘* concerns’’ and 
evidences” they have to communicate; as if 
the natural man was always carrying on an inef- 
fectual struggle against the workings of the Spirit. 
We find described at some length the behavior 
and deportment of the great English party in their 
solemn ministerial progress through the Irish prov- 
inces, which would exceed our powers of belief, 
but that we know there are literally no bounds to 
some people’s estimate of their own value, and 
their consequent claims on society. We give the 
ae of their day at the house of the writer’s 
ather :— 


‘This was now first-day ; the Friends were to dine 
with us at three o’clock, and to have a meeting at 


Friends were hungry and suffering, called one of the 
**train young men,”’ and told him to hand them a 
glass of wine and a biscuit, to enable them to fast 
for about ten minutes longer. ‘* Ah!’’ said he, 
** there is not the slightest occasion; as soon as ever the 
meeting was over, they went home, and called for 
beef-steak and porter ; they all three eat heartily of 
that and jelly besides.’” Whilst we were speaking, 
Friend John himself joined us in the dining-room. 
** Really,’’ said he, *‘I am annoyed. This want of 
punctuality is very trying. My sister’s convenience 
is sadly disregarded.”’ 

Ellen at that moment saw the gentlemen we were 
waiting for entering the gate; and, at a quarter 
after three, Friend John and his sister were satisfy- 
ing the desires of the inner man with much apparent 
enjoyment. As soon as the cloth had been removed, 
and the wines and fruits laid on the table, the Friends 
dropped into the well known ominous silence, and one 
after another preached a domestic sermon. Then they 
regaled on the dessert, and, when satisfied, requested 
to be shown to hed-rooms, where they might “‘ take a 
lay,’’ to obviate any tendency to drowsiness in the 
evening meeting. The ladies were immediately ace 
commodated ; but we were somewhat surprised when 
the gentleman required the same for himself. His 
wants, too, were supplied, even to a night-cap, and a 
shawl to throw over his shoulders ; but ere he com- 
posed himself to sleep, he gave orders that tea and 
coffee should be ready for his sister at half-past five 
o’clock. 

It was made ready as he wished; and then the three 
resumed their seats on the sofas, gracefully arranging 
the pillows and stools, and the ample folds of their 
drab dresses and shawls, so as to form a pleasin 
tableau vivant. There they were served with tea oa 
coffee ; and again we had the satisfaction of thinkin 
their appetites were not impaired. A plate of b 
and butter, cut, as we thought, thin, being handed to 
the little Elizabeth, she helped hersclf rather super- 
ciliously, and then remarked, “‘ Ah! this ma 
with me, but certainly it will not with my sister.’® 
One of the young people took the loaf to cut some 
thinner slices for the important lady ; and whilst 
doing so, Friend John, leaning forward, said, ‘* Dost 
thou not feel it a privilege to be permitted to cut 
bread for my sister?’? We were all glad when the 





seven, to which the town’s people were invited. 


weary day was over ; for though we fully appreciated 
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the honor of having the company, under our own roof, 
of these celebrated Friends, still our feelings had been 
tried, by the manner in which they had received our 
attentions.—pp. 170—173. 


Nor must the dinner at her uncle’s be passed 
over, who, poor man, had placed himself and his 
servants at their disposal, and found his house 
treated very much like an inn :— 


We met again at dinner at my uncle’s ; he had a 
very large company assembled in honor of his Eng- 
lish guests. At Friends’ dinner parties, the fish, 
soup, and meat are all served together for the first 
course. We had a boiled turkey at the head of the 
table, and a roast loin of veal at the foot ; the sides 
and centre were covered with every variety of food, 
dressed in the most appetizing forms. After the usual 
momentary silence, which Friends observe instead of 
saying grace, when the covers had been removed, and 
the viands exposed to view, Friend John turned round 
to «my uncle, and said, ‘‘ I do wish thou hadst told 
me what was to be for dinner. My sister always 
likes turkey to be roast, and veal boiled. This is 
really very unfortunate.’? His sister, who always 
looked greatly pleased when his care for her comforts 
was openly shown, said, ‘* Yes ; and it might have so 
easily have been done right; however, I have no 
doubt I shall be able to manage.’’ By this time we 
had been somewhat accustomed to their oddities; and 
having often heard that the English Friends were 
great boors, we rather watched for these developments, 
and laughed at them.—pp. 174, 175. 


Yet, even amid such exhibitions of self-indul- 
ence as these, the notion of self-denial was not 
orgotten. Witness Elizabeth Stately’s compla- 
cent address to our authoress and her two sisters, 
on the occasion of this same dinner, looking back 
on the time when she, too, loved the world :-— 


They soon returned, and said the dear Friend was 
under a concern to speak to my sisters and myself, 
apart from the rest of the company. We had been 
pouring out tea for them, and had not tasted any our- 
selves ; but though my uncle was distressed that we 
should be deprived of what all the others were en- 

ying, it did not trouble us much, and we hastened 
in to the great Friend, whom we found on the sofa, as 
usual, in a graceful attitude. She motioned to each 
of us where to seat ourselves ; one to an arm-chair, 
on which her arm carelessly reposed ; another to a 
spare morsel of the sofa on which she reclined, and 
me to a footstool close beside her. After a momentary 

use, she addressed us in a kind of familiar preach- 
ing, and in a low, musical voice. She said, we were 
@ lovely and most interesting trio ; she did not blame 
us for our dress being somewhat smarter than that of 
most young Friends, for she had herself loved dress 
with an exceeding love. The time was long past now; 
but there had been a time when she had revelled in 
all the gay seductions of fashionable life. She had 
frequented balls, and theatres, and concerts ; she had 
drained the cup of earthly pleasure, and could assure 
us that it was all delusive ; and that having been en- 
abled to take up her cross, and to surrender to the 
requirings of the inward monitor, she had found 
ee. She had thought it well to tell us these things; 
‘or why should we wander on in the enjoyment of the 
blessings of this life, with which she observed we were 
surrounded, and not to be told they were fallacious? 
She told us of her brother’s devotion to her—of her 
brother-in-law’s consequence as a member of Parlia- 
ment—a good deal about the wealth of her family— 
of the happiness she felt in her own mind because of 
her Quakerism, and of her devotedness to the service 
of the Lord. When the address was ended, she pre- 
sented each of us with a tract, in which her own name 
Was written, as a memento of her visit to Ireland ; 
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and said she hoped before long, that we might feel a 
drawing to attend the London Yearly Meeting.—pp. 
175—177. 


In contrast with this elegance of self-apprecia- 
tion, we are tempted to give a glimpse of the doings 
of Friend Flannil, the great American minister, 
who was commissioned by Friends in America to 


‘! enlighten the Old World. A glimpse it can only 


be, for the whole account extends over many pages. 
He arrived, with his companion, at our author’s 
house before dinner, a spirit of nationality having 
induced him to travel with the chaise-blinds all up, 
and, consequently, in the dark, all the way through 
a beautiful country. When he was seated in the 
drawing-room — 


A smothered laugh induced the speakers to look 
round. Friend Flannil had drawn his chair close to 
the fire ; he had taken off his mocassins, and the view 
of his very tattered dirty stockings accounted for the 
laugh. We all became silent, watching what he was 
going to do. The trowsers were drawn up to the 
knees, (there were several ladies in the room, our usual 
Quarterly Meeting guests,) a curious garter, made 
of the bark of a tree and twine, was thrown down on 
the rug, and the stockings deliberately taken off, ex- 
hibiting to our wondering eyes two of the very dir- 
tiest and biggest feet I hadever beheld. Friend Flan- 
nil, perfectly regardless of the presence of any one, 
held up his feet alternately to the fire, warming and 
rubbing them, and grumbling that the fire was not 
good, because it was made of coal instead of wood, as 
he said it ought to be. When the feet were warmed 
and rubbed enough, he began to look about him, and 
to talk. ‘Do you call this living in the country? 
I am sure I don’t.’’ Then to my father—*‘ Art thou 
married? Are these all thy children?’? “O no!’ 
he replied ; (some of the company were as old, and 
older than himself ;) ‘‘ these young ones here are 
mine.”’ ‘* Eugh,’’ said Friend Flannil, ‘‘ they are 
very puny. I have three sons, and the lowest of them 
is six feet three ; I guess thou can’t match that.’’ 
An irrepressible laugh ran round the room, and ea 
papa looked miserable, fearing the stranger would be 
offended ; but Friend Haldwell whispered, ‘‘ Do not 
be uneasy; he will never imagine it possible any one 
would laugh at him.’’ 

Dinner being announced, a considerable delay took 
place putting on the old stockings, &c., &c. He was 
invited to go into another room to wash his hands, but 
positively refused. ‘* What shall we do with him ?’’ 
asked my mother of Friend Haldwell. ‘ Really,’’ 
said he, ‘* I do not know ; but do what thou wilt, he 
never thinks of taking offence.’’ She then ordered a 
basin of water, &c., into the room before us all, and 
said to him—*‘ Dinner is waiting, and thy hands 
must be washed—pray be quick.’’ ‘‘ Eugh,’’ said 
he, ‘** how mighty particular thou art !’? However, 
the ablutions were performed in a kind of way, and 
then he was requested to walk into the dining-room. 
He sat still, and looked about, and seeing the butler 
standing at the door, he called out—‘*‘ Here, thee! 
man, bring in the dinner then, can’t thee, if it is 
ready.’? With a great deal of difficulty he was in- 
duced to go into the dining-room, which at last he 
did, by running past every one. He was placed at my 
mother’s left hand at table, and the rest of us, twenty- 
two in number, took our places. Scarce were we 
seated, when Friend Flannil’s tall, awkward form 
rose ; he grasped the salt-cellar, stretched it half-way 
down the table, and threw it all about. He said, “I 
hate them buckets of salt. Mother, never put one 
near me again ; mind, I hate salt.’’ He occasionally 
used his knife and fork, but much more frequently 
his fingers. He called for coffee, which not bein 
ready, he said, ‘‘ Go, get it ; I ll wait for it ;’’ an 
he went over to the fire until it was prepared. Then 
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he came back to his seat, and ate fish in his fingers, 
and drank coffee, scolding, and growling incessantly, 
and ordering ‘‘ the Mother’’ to go get him one thing 
or the other. 

After dinner, Jane Dalton came in, to pay her re- 
spects to the American Friend, and to invite him to 
dine with her mother on first-day. She approached 
him almost with reverence, as a superior being. She 
said, ‘‘ My mother, Mary Dalton—thou hast proba- 
bly heard her name—sent me to see thee, and to invite 
thee to dine with us to-morrow, between meetings. 
She would wish to become acquainted with thee.”’ 
*‘ Eugh,”’ said Friend Flannil. ‘I don’t know her, 
or thee either ; nor I don’t want to know her ; and 
thee may go back, and tell her that ; and I ’ll not 
dine with her ; 1’ll stay with ‘the Mother.’ Thee 
may go.’ Poor Jane !—such a rebuff—from the 
American Friend, too—so many present—the ill-con- 
cealed laughter—the gaping, grinning servants—my 
father’s look of agony ; for he was pained to the 
heart to see “‘an inspired minister’? so rude to a 
female.—pp. 101—104. 


There is one case of a significant character, 
however, where self-denial was somewhat roughly 
enjoined, the history of which is not unedifying. 
At the great yearly meetings it is customary for 
Friends on the spot hospitably to entertain the 
strangers who assemble ; not an occasion, certainly, 
for the unusual or excessive practice of abstinence 
or self-denial, which may be called solitary and 
unsocial virtues, as hospitality, on the other hand, 
may be excused a more jovial turn, and the indul- 
gence of some superfluities in its exercise. On 
one of these occasions, however, a female Friend 
arose and announced :— 


** She did not feel easy to refrain from mentioning 
@ subject that had very seriously rested on her mind ; 
and which she believed to be of importance ; for we 
were a self-denying people, and it became us to let our 
light shine. A laxity had crept in amongst Friends, 
in the matter of entertaining their country friends, 
and the strangers who favored us with their company. 
She would not wish to put any impediment in the 
way of due hospitality ; but the show and the extrav- 
agance and the profusion were calculated to throw a 
stumbling-block in the way of the unlearned. Sweets 
after dinner were a great need-not, and should be 
abstained from at such a solemn time ; and wine was 
apt to make Friends drowsy when they came to the 
evening meeting.’’ She then sat down, and in about 
two minutes rose up again, and said, ‘I feel easier to 
add, that cakes at tea are a superfluity, which 
Friends would do well to avoid.’’—p. 147. 


This transpired in the women’s meeting. At 
the first dinner party the fruits of this testimony 
were not apparent, but the good lady of the house 
felt called upon to apologize for her bountiful fare, 
alleging she had ordered dinner before she went 
to meeting, or she would have paid more attention 
to the advice they had received. The men of the 
party expressed a perfect satisfaction with things 
as they were, and wished to know to what she al- 
luded, and when told the nature of the advice, one 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, I think I can guess who gave 
that advice. Was itnot Sarah Castle?’ ‘ Yes.” 
‘* She gives very poor entertainments herself, and 
it vexes her to hear the comparisons that are made. 
She wants to have you all in the same box with 
herself.” 

It is a great testimony in favor of a practical 
style of preaching that Sarah Castle’s advice, how- 
ever unacceptable to the mass of the entertained, 
was yet followed, and while this meeting lasted the 
dinners and the teas were as unattractive and for- 
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bidding, as confined to the mere necessaries of life, 
as the most ascetic could desire. ‘‘ Had not 
we a horrid dinner?” said one communicative 
little boy of the house to our authoress, after an 
entertainment on the Sarah Castle’s model from 
one of the wealthiest of the society, where very 
different doings were customary—‘ I wonder thee 
could eat it. Only for the red round we would ali 
be starved. Mamma says she can’t stand it any 
longer ; so she won’t ask any Friends for to-mor- 
row, and then we will have chickens and aspar- 
agus.”’ 


The poor Men-Friends who had had no hand in 


go | these reforms had still less sympathy with them ; 


what they did talk in their meetings is not re- 
corded, but probably they would keep more to gen- 
eral principles, not avoiding the statement that 
Friends are a self-denying people, but refraining 
from those particulars and examples which dictate 
the mode this self-denial should be practised—in- 
stances and direct suggestions are dangerous things, 
The end was that the men, young and old, one and 
all, pronounced that ‘‘ Sarah Castle had run before 
her guiding in the matter.’ 

This is the only instance recorded of moderation 
on this head. On the contrary, the subjects of eat- 
ing and drinking seem to be left to Friends’ dis- 
cretion, while other amusements are rigidly for- 
bidden and can only be procured by stealth. They 
are thus driven as a resource to self-indulgence. 
Their entertainments are sumptuous and profuse, 
and seem to be enjoyed with that relish which nec- 
essarily belongs to a permitted luxury, when so 
many others are forbidden, and the men may rejoin 
the ladies after a dinner party, decidedly affected 
by the wine they have taken, and create less scan- 
dal than if the tones of a piano had summoned them 
to the drawing-room at a more temperate hour. 
The horror and dread of music is something re- 
markable in this society, and the vigilance with 
which the women overseers keep down this deep- 
seated natural taste, something which tells well for 
their unwearied energy in the cause. How peo- 
ple, from generation to generation, can think mu- 
sic wrong is hard enough to comprehend. But it 
is an acknowledged fact of Quakerism, and no doubt 
this strangling of natural instincts gives to the 
leaders of the party a great hold and ascendency 
over the body. It is our nature to stand in awe of 
a scrupulous conscience, to reverence it, to defer 
to it. 

It is right to entertain these feelings, and rather 
to give up our own likings on immaterial points 
than outrage the spiritual sensibilities of others. 
But so much the greater is the guilt of a system 
which assumes these without feeling them, which 
burdens other minds, and those the most sensitive 
and refined, with worse than needless restrictions, 
and which drives them, if they will indulge their 
tastes, to do it by stealth and with a half-conscious- 
ness of wrong. The younger members of Quaker- 
ism are forced into deceit and semi-hypocrisy if 
they would preserve peace. With the daughters 
of this sect it ends here—they keep their pianos 
up stairs, out of the way of the searching, circuit- 
ous glances of overseers and “ sitters with fami- 
lies,’’ hide their guitars behind curtains, and pass 
off their music, where the prying visitor is igno- 
rant enough, for Hebrew, and make a joke amongst 
themselves of their arts. But with the young 
men it is different and worse; our authoress de- 
clares that infidelity is widely spread amongst them, 
and the concurrents of infidelity, dissipation and 
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profligacy, and this under the odious garb of a 
sleek, smooth profession. But on the darker reve- 
lations of this volume it is not well to enter. We 
have purposely kept to her own experience—the 
things she has seen and heard ; only quoting one 
sentence on the subject which she calls an extraor- 
dinary fact, but what must really be regarded as 
an inevitable cause for an effect. When the 
mother forgets her sucking child and ceases to 
have compassion on her young children, what must 
be expected but that they shall show the fruits of 
such unnatural neglect? 


It is a very extraordinary fact, that so many of the 
achers neglect their families, that the wildest, and, 
believe I may say, the most notoriously irreligious 
young men in the society, are the sons of preaching 
women. The most scandalous deeds I have ever 
heard of among Friends, or among any people—im- 
morality in its most hideous forms, licentiousness, and 
dishonorable conduct—are in ministers’ families ; and 
provided the public attention is not awakened to them, 
the sin is covered, and the sinner walks erect among 
his people.—p. 88. 


Our authoress considers the vulgar charge of 
slyness, brought against this community, borne out 
by facts. She records instances of Friends in an 
accredited position applying their alleged spiritual 
powers to very secular ends, not scrupling to get 
up “fa concern” for persons at the precise mo- 
ment when they had some worldly object to gain 
from it. On one occasion thie writer and her 
father had planned a journey to Youghal Monthly 
Meeting :— 


The day before that fixed for our departure, old 
Friend Thomas Brown came to speak to my father. He 
was showed into the parlor, where we all assembled just 
after breakfast. After the customary salutations, he 
sat down, and fell into silence. Of course we all 
wondered what was coming; but we respectfully 
waited until he was ready to unburden his mind. At 
last he began by saying, how greatly he was impressed 
** with the beauty of the simplicity of the truth; how 
greatly he longed that his young friends could be 
made willing to walk in it. That the beauty of the 
simplicity of the truth was a doctrine too high for his 
own comprehension, and therefore he would greatly 
recommend us to cast away all doubtings, and hold fast 
by the beauty of the simplicity of the truth.’? Then 
he paused a bit longer, and got up, as if to go away ; 
but he stopped short, and, addressing my father, said, 
**T heard thee was going to Youghal Meeting ; is an 
of thy family going with thee?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ he replied, 
**my daughter will accompany me, I expect.’’ 
** Ah!’ said he, ‘* I was thinking so ; then you will 
just have room for my cousin, Betty Brown, between 
_ She has a concern to go, and [ did not well 

ow how to manage for her. When will you be 
starting, and I ’{l tell her to be ready?’’ The cool 
effrontery of the man took us all by surprise, which 
was turned into vexation, when my father, after a 
moment’s reflection, agreed to take charge of the old 
woman. He said afterwards, that certainly she was 
not the companion he would have chosen, but he did 
not think it would be kind to refuse.—pp. 60—62. 


The testimony against tithes, by which Friends 
keep up the notion to themselves that they are con- 
fessors for the cause of truth, is carried out in the 
cases mentioned here with a similar departure 
from straightforward honesty. Our authoress 
marries, and comes to reside in Bristol. She is 
soon after called upon by the tithe-collector :— 
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Soon after becoming a housekeeper, I was called on 
by the tithe-collector. Friends annually sum up the 
amount of all they have lost by this suffering, as they 
call it ; and I was then under the idea that ‘‘ our no- 
ble testimony against an hireling ministry’? was an 
essential part of all true Christianity, and that our 
refusal to pay the unholy tax was an acceptable mar- 
tyrdom in a small way. I had heard much preaching 
on the subject, and very much self-laudation on the 
faithfulness of the Society generally, indeed univer- 
sally, to this our testimony, which so widely separated 
us from the hirelings of all.other creeds. The two 
men who called on me, for the purpose of age 
the disputed impost, were exceedingly gentle an 
polite. They saw at a glance that I was an ignora- 
mus, and kindly volunteered to inform me how other 
Quakers managed, for I had told them that my pro- 
fession would not allow me to pay tithes ; and that if 
they insisted on forcibly taking away my property, 
though I would not resist, still 1 would look on it as 
actual robbery. 

** Did you ever pay tithes, ma’am ?’’ said one of the 
men. 

‘* Never,’’ I replied. 

** Well, then,’’ said he, ‘* you are a stranger here, 
I see, and I ’ll just tell you how the Bristol Quakers 
manage; for | am going about among them for 
twenty years past, and [ am always glad to accommo- 
date them, and meet their scruples. The sum you 
must pay is one guinea ; so I will call here to-morrow, 
at eleven o’clock in the morning, and you just leave 
on the sideboard there some articles of plate—your 
tea-pot will do very well, or spoons, or whatever you 
like—then I come and take it away. You don’t give 
it, and so your conscience is clear. You will then re- 
turn to your Meeting-people, that your tea-pot, worth 
ten guineas, was distrained for tithe ; and as soon 
after as you like, you can go to Mr. Jones, the silver- 
smith, and tell him how you lost your tea-pot, and 
are obliged to buy a new one. He will condole with 
you ; and, after showing you a variety of new ones to 
select from, he will hand you your own identical arti- 
cie, and say he can sell you that cheap—say one guin- 
ea. You pay your guinea, and get your own safe back 
again, cleaner and brighter than ever ; and, if you like, 
you can purchase some other little trifling article ; for 
Mr. Jones is a very accommodating man.’’—pp. 223— 
225. , 


She found this literally true, and the practice 
generally carried out. She, however, astonished 
the collectors by paying tithes like the people of 
the world, after this insight ‘into the sufferings 
for the cause of truth” of her own sect. 


I never was called to account by the Meeting for 
paying my tithe. The Friends to whom we reported, 
when called on for the amount of our “ sufferings for 
the cause of truth,’’ merely remarked on the small 
sum we returned ; and at the next Monthly Meeting, 
I heard the query satisfactorily answered—and by 
one of those very Friends whose names had been 
mentioned to me as customers of Jones the silversmith 
—‘* that Friends were faithful in bearing their Chris- 
tian testimony aginst paying tithes, priests’ demands, 
and church rates.’’—pp. 228—229. 


Those who feel deeply the importance of the 
doctrines formally repudiated by Quakerism, will 
not expect orthodoxy on other points. Nor does 
the rule and predominance of women in the society 
do other than Jower our anticipations. For, as we 
have said, with no genius for systems and theories, 
and a full space for the exercise of zeal within the 
limited range of Quakerism, their devotion to this 
congenial work must necessarily narrow and ob- 
scure the vision within its natural scope in all ques- 
tions which do not seem to bear on this primary 
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object. To all people who take up religion asa|of mind at death, there are cases of the female 
arty question, the whole of the Bible is a dead | preachers having evidences—i. e., divine intima- 


etter beyond a few texts, and the more zealously 

each builds his theory from these texts, the more 
utterly he forgets the rest. ‘There is neither 
male nor female,’’ is the text predominant in these 
good ladies’ heads ;—round these words gather all 
the other revelations of Scripture; and as to each 
person’s own mind that scriptural statement is 
most important which he thinks of most, that most 
constantly influences him; this, to them, is the 
doctrine of Christianity. We do not any of us 
know how deeply we are indebted to our creeds, 
and the constant repetition of them, for the general 
view of Christianity which we possess ; so that it is 
not possible for us, when we think of our Holy 
Religion at all, not to think of it as including and 
consisting of certain great truths and doctrines. 
Those who reject these epitomes of Scripture for 
the Sacred Volume itself, as a fact narrow their 
view and diminish their catalogue of truths neces- 
sary to be believed and held in mind, instead of en- 
Jarging them as they seem to do; so that if we could 
really reach the idea which implies the Christian 
religion in some minds—the essence of it—it would 
prove a very remarkable faith indeed. 

What it must necessarily be in a Quaker’s mind, 
who has no creed, who never hears the word of 
God read publicly, and who need never be reminded 
of the duty to read it privately, who never joins in 
public prayer, and who is forbid any form or atti- 
tude of private prayer; who does not necessarily 
hear the sound of a voice when he resorts to his 
meeting-house—who, when he does hear what is 
called ‘* best wisdum,”’ hears enforced chiefly the 
observance of a few externals, the rules of the 
society, and some moral truths ; what, we ask, need 
be such a person's faith? What array of doctrines 
concerning his Maker and Redeemer and Comfort- 
er, and his own condition and duties towards God, 
need rise before him. What will he really mean 
when he says that he believes in a Saviour ?—those 
siinple words involving the mystery of godliness? 

Our authoress gives occasional intimations of 
what a Quaker need not include in his confession of 
faith. It need not—we speak on her authority— 
include faith in Jesus Christ as a person; nor in 
salvation only through His precious blood ; nor in 
the intermediate state; nor in the resurrection of 
the dead; nor in the eternal punishment of the 
wicked. In all these doctrines, and many mote, he 
may be wofully astray, and yet it will in nowise 
affect his character for orthodoxy in his society, 
which enjoins a wholly different test. As one of 
their preachers expresses herself—‘‘ The ‘ thee 
and the thou,’ a stumbling-block to many, but yet 
the distinctive mark of the Lord’s people, for it 
is declared in holy writ that the Lord’s called and 
peculiar people are a little flock, a people of a 
plain language’’—a strict conformity in this and 
similar points is practically deemed sufficient for 
salvation. 


Friends always take it for granted, that a plain 
Friend when he dies goes straight to heaven. I have 
known many cases in which there was cause for great 
fear and anxiety, but I never heard of a doubt being 
expressed either to the dying or to the survivors. 
—p. 113. 


Rather than there should be any doubt on this 
head, and any fears either in the dying person, or 
in those nearest him, however reasonable these 
fears may be from the course of his life and his state 





tions—that the dying or the dead, if they have been 
** consistent,’’ are saved. Consistency implying 
obedience to the three testimonies, and regular ex- 
clusive attendance at meetings. 

It was no original rule of Quakerism that members 
of the society should not attend other forms of wor- 
ship, but it seems to be found an indispensable re- 
quirement in modern times. Not but that they 
often do—we ourselves have not unfrequently seen 
Quakeresses attending the cathedral service in 
different parts of the kingdom; but it is objected 
to by the governors of the community. No wonder. 
They, the female preachers especially, are intense- 
ly jealous of a‘ hireling ministry,’ and keenly 
alive to the practical dangers of a comparison. 
On this subject some of their hardest language is 
applied. On the occasion of our authoress’ pro- 
pensity to go to church becoming known (though 
this did not interfere with due attendance at meet- 
ing) an English minister of ‘‘ very high reputa- 
tion,” on the important occasion of the Yearly 
Meeting, after reprehending the neglect creeping 
in of the minor doctrines, ‘the peculiarities, the 
dress,’’ &c., concluded by expressing— 


Great surprise that any who fancied themselves to 
be religious could bring themselves to think it com- 
patible with Christian duty to frequent places of 
public worship. She paused a moment to rivet 
attention and add solemnity to her words, and then 
added—‘* They who do so, I have no hesitation in 
be ied their souls with a dangerous iniquity.” 
—p. 327. 

**Common worship,’’ ‘ man-made worship,” 
‘‘ hirelings,”’ ** the steeple-house,”’ and many more 
are the epithets applied to our church, its minis- 
trants, and services, and ‘‘to despise women’s 
preaching’”’ seems regarded as a consequence not 
unlikely to follow from even an occasional attend- 
ance upon them. Self-preservation, therefore; is 
at the bottom of their ‘* concern’’ in this matter. 
Besides that, though frequenting church is not 
forbidden by the English rules, nor till very lately 
by the Irish, there is a manifest contradiction in 
doing both; female preachers cal] it serving God 
and Mammon. Ifa person feels edified and strength- 
ened by uttered prayers her adherence is practically 
at an end to the precious testimony of si/ent worship. 
The members of the society generally—though 
without personal scruples—know they must attend 
to this understuod rule if they would preserve peace. 
One amusing instance of this conformity, under 
difficult circumstances, is given. ‘The present 
writer and her husband were travelling in South 
Wales, and heard at one place that the Friends’ 
meeting was held in the house of a Friend ; thither 
they repaired, and were courteously received by 
the host and hostess, who lived in a pretty place 
in good style. They seemed very glad to have 
this accidental addition to their small meeting, cun- 
sisting usually of themselves alone. 

The drawing-room, a very elegant apartment, light, 
cheerful, and decorated with numerous articles of 
vertu, was the meeting-house. The lady retired for 
a few moments, and returned with her Friend’s bon- 
net and shawl on ; her husband then stepped down 
stairs, and came back with his hat on. Then we all 
sat down, and ‘‘ dropped into silence.’’? It had not 
continued five minutes, when the owner of the house 
got fidgety, and jumping up, said, ‘I do not think 
we can m a silent meeting well ; shall I read 
a chapter in the Bible ??? We all assented, and he 
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laid on the beautifully inlaid table a magnificent copy 
of the holy Scriptures, from which he read two chap- 
ters and a Psalm ; a two minutes’ pause succeeded, 
and then he turned round on his chair, and gravely 
shook hands with me. Meeting was over, and we 
began to chat, and he insisted that we should remain 
and dine with him. * * * The lady laughingly 
told me that she always put on her bonnet, and her 
husband his hat, when sitting in their drawing-room 
—their make-believe meeting-house on first-days ; but 
she said ‘‘ it would not feel like a Friends’ meeting- 
house, unless we had on those appendages of our 
society.’’ She told me that “ her husband had sub- 
scribed several hundred pounds for the building of a 
large church that was quite near them: that she 
often thought it would be more sensible to go there to 
worship, that the minister was a valued friend of 
theirs, and that they could not see anything wrong 
in the service of the church ; but that as it would 
expose them to so much annoyance from the Society, 
they kept in the old way, sitting silent first with hat 
and bonnet on, for the name of the thing, and then 
reading the Bible for edification.—p. 268. 


This was the spirit of conformity. Our author- 
ess did not possess it. Her state of mind is cu- 
rious ; she tenaciously clung to membership, and 

et undoubtedly transgressed the spirit of her sect. 

here is something very disagreeable in being 
wished away—in observing a desire on all sides 
that we should be got rid of. It acts differently on 
different tempers; with our Friend it made her 
hold on to the society, appeal to rules, resist op- 
pression and injustice, and plead her cause with a 
zeal very unaccountable to us who cannot see any 
advantage in the position she fought for so stoutly. 
But, as she says for herself, she had an unaccount- 
able hankering after “‘ silent meetings.” This 
was, on one occasion, however, put to too severe a 
proof. While in Devonshire she found herself forty 
miles from a Friends’ meeting-house, and therefore 
went herself, and took her six children, to church. 
On this she received a letter from her overseers, 
asking if she considered herself still a member, and 
desired to have her certificate sent her; the reply 
was ‘ Certainly, but that the distance prevented her 
attending meeting.” 


Some weeks elapsed, and then came another letter 
from the’ same two Friends, telling me that having 
made anxious due inquiry, they had ascertained that 
although the nearest meeting-house was forty miles, 
that still I might be enabled to uphold the precious 
doctrine of our society respecting silent meetings. 
They informed me that in a small country town, eight 
miles distant from my residence, there lived a man 
Friend, whose name they kindly gave me. This man 
they told me was in the habit of sitting in his own 
parlor on first-day mornings, and had expressed a 
more than willingness that 1 should go and sit with 
him at that time ; and these wise women—two old 
maids by the way—actually required me to comply 
with their advice—to drive sixteen miles every Sab- 
bath morning, for the ridiculous, not to say indelicate, 
purpose of sitting in the parlor, back of a cutlery 
shop, for two hours, with a middle-aged bachelor. 
To save me from the impiety of attending a place of 
**common worship,’’ these two steady, highly con- 
sistent overseers, wrote this sage advice tome. I did 
not answer that letter, but I keep it as a curiosity of 
Quakerism.—p. 295. 


We have wondered at the unwillingness with 
which this critical observer of the system in which 
she found herself, was forced out of it—for she did 
not join the church formally till disowned by her 
own community—yet we can only wonder under a 
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conscious want of sympathy, for we know how true 
is her remark— 


That it is by very slow degrees that the light breaks 
in upon a mind which has been drilled into a system. 
When I think now of the great difficulty felt in shaking 
off the mental thraldom of Quakerism, and of the 
many years that I lived, seeing the fallacies of the 
system, and alive to the discrepancies between faith 
and practice, and yet unable to see my way out of the 
distorted system of Christianity which I knew it to be, 
I can feel very tenderly for those who are still dwell- 
ing in that gloom, from which I was only rescued by 
the rough hand of adversity, and the persecution 
which for ten years past the society has condescended 
to inflict upon me.—p. 229. 

Happily for our friend, these persecutions, as 
she calls them, these ‘‘ concerns,’’ ‘‘ visitations 
from Friends,”’ (it must be observed how wide the 
difference in signification which the initial capital 
gives to this word,) who are led by a feeling of 
great weight to ease their mind in her regard— 
the ‘ dealings,’’ ‘‘ sittings,” ‘‘silences,’’ ‘‘ ques- 
tionings,’’ with which she was tormented, ended in 
her excommunication. One of these preliminary 
steps, from the awful solemnity of its attendant 
circumstances, forcibly reminded us of Constance’s 
judgment-scene in Marmion. 


I was surprised to receive notice of an intended 
visit from no less than four Friends together. Now 
that it is all over, that I have been enabled to shake 
off the yoke, I can smile at the recollection of this 
formidable visitation. Then it was not so. I could 
scarcely sleep or eat for the three intervening days ; 
and being in a nervous, delicate state of health, I was 
really very ill when I was summoned to appear before 
these awfully sombre, stern-looking disciplinarians— 
two men and two women. 

With cold formality they shook hands with me all 
round, and then seated themselves. The silent wait- 
ing for ‘* best wisdom,’’ now came on, and lasted un- 
usually long. It was a very cruel suspense to keep 
me in ; for though I had had many visits from over- 
seers before this, still I had never been under ‘“‘ deal- 
ing,’’ and I was quite at a loss how to conceive what 
was the transgression for which I was to be chastised. 
The Friends exchanged looks at each other, and then 
one of the men took off his hat, and laid it slowly on 
the ground beside him. He fumbled in his pocket, 
and at last took out a pair of spectacles, which he duly 
placed upon his nose, and, looking me in the face, 
began to speak thus: ‘‘ We have been appointed by 
the Monthly Meeting to visit thee. Perhaps it may 
be well to read to thee the minute of the meeting.’’ 

The other, a very dark-looking man, rose up very 
slowly, and silently handed a paper to him. He 
fumbled again in his pocket, got out another pair of 
spectacles, and placed them over the first pair. 

People may talk of mesmerism—but the spell which 
is cast over a poor delinquent, when four overseers, 
one of them with two pair of spectacles on, are sitting 
in judgment over her, is equally or more enthralling. 
I could not exactly tell what was my crime, but I felt 
as if guilty ; and it was with a nervous dread that I 
waited to hear my accusation read by that stern- 
looking man. I asked for a copy of it when he had 
done, but he refused it to me, so it was only from 
memory I could write itdown. The purport of it was, 
that the English Meeting had written a private letter 
to Reuben Oversight, which gave a bad account of 
me. I never could get a peep at that letter. Reuben 
had informed the overseers, and they had, without 
telling the Monthly Meeting the particulars, got them- 
selves appointed to visit me. In the most respectful 
and deferential manner, I remonstrated against the 
injustice of a private letter, which I was not allowed 
to see, being admitted as any evidence against me. 
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One of the women then began to speak thus— 
“Friends are well aware that thou art in the habit 
of sometimes going to the steeple-house. That of 
itself is quite enough to cause thee to be put under 
dealing, and thy general appearance condemns thee. 
How canst thou reconcile it to thyself, one day to 
attend to the ministry of an hireling, and another, to 
sit in our meeting as a pure spiritual worshipper ? 
Thou canst not serve God and Mammon. Either gvie 
up being a Friend entirely, or give up the attendance 
at the steeple-house. It grieves me greatly to see thee 
departing from our customs. I had hoped better 
things of thy father’s daughter. Think, my dear 
friend, how it would grieve that precious de 
relative, if he could see thee living in the neglect of 
any of our valuable testimonies. He was a light 


amongst us ; thou will never find out for thyself a 
better way. I really cannot imagine how thou canst 
reconcile to thyself wearing dresses, and going to 
places, which thou knowest, if he were alive, he 
would not approve of. Thou shouldst imitate him.’’ 

I replied, *‘I will imitate him. What he was, he 
conscientiously. Whatever I am,I will be so 


was 
too.’ 

The other woman then began—‘‘I do not feel easy 
to sit here, and not remark on thy very unbecoming 
interruption. No one wants thee to do anything but 
what is conscientious. I do not suppose thou art so 
vain as to imagine thyself wiser than our worthy 
predecessors were. Thou art placed in a very respon- 
sible situation as the head of a family, and it is by 
submitting thyself to due subordination that thou 
wilt be enabled to direct thy children aright. I feel 
well assured that, if thy dear father were alive, thou 
wouldst not act as thou now dost, running after a 
hireling ministry. Yielding to those imaginings of 
thine own,may seem very specious ; but it will bring 
thee into trouble; and, when too late, thou wilt 
repent having refused to take up the cross, which is 
the only way to secure the crown.”’ 

I made no reply. The dark man seemed to fear I 
might feel hurt, and said, ‘I hope our friend will 
understand, that it is not with a wish to censure her we 
eame here. It is our wish, by a timely remonstrance, 
to save her from adopting a system which certainly 
eannot lead to peace.’?*—pp. 319—323, 


* The reader will be anxious to know what impres- 
sion the present work has made on the Society of 
Friends. A printed circular has been issued by one 
who signs himself, ‘‘A Quaker, and glad of it,” not 
apparently designed as a refutation, but only as an 
expression of contemptuous indignation. To us it 
leaves the matter very much as we find it. There are 
reflections on the lady’s temper, want of dignity, un- 
lady-like conduct, but scarcely what can be called dis- 
tinct denials of her facts, except in the matter of tithes 
at Bristol, in which he admits that many follow the 
practice she describes, but not the body of Friends ; 
and again, when he differs with her in the amount of 
scriptural knowledge in the society. A few extracts 
will give the reader some idea of the tone and style 
of this document :— 


To J. B. Dustin. 

Dsar Frrenp—I have been induced, at thy repeated request, 
to undertaxe the distasteful task of wading through the tissue 
of slander, inisrepresentation, and abuse, which has recently 
appeared under the above title, and I comply with thy wish 
that I should briefly give thee my views of the book, less from 
any importance attachable to itself, or to its anonymous writer, 
than with the view of showing the true nature of a work 
whose title has deceived many into purchasing it, and whose 
author and her friends appear to be sparing no pains to force 
it into circulation. * * * 

The charges against individuals are various, and are ap- 
plied both to the living and the dead. The authoress generally 
flies at high game. Some of the most useful and active mem- 
bers of our society, now gone to their reward, are assailed by 
the ‘‘ Lady’’ in the most undignified manner which it is pos- 
sible to conceive. I should premise that the names of the 
parties are in no instance given, but it is impossible to misun- 
derstand her allusions to Friend Stately, of Mildred Court, as 
applying to one whose works of faith and labors of love have 
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Our space will not allow us to finish the confer- 
ence ; it ended, as we have said, after a good deal 
more of the same kind of thing, in her being ulti- 
mately disowned, on the ground of her having 
conformed to the church. Not till then did she 
seek formal admission. Not till she experienced 
the fulness of isolation, of being as it were branded 
by a mark of reprobation, till she felt herself 
slighted by old friends in public, and repulsed in 
private, banished from their company on earth, and 
as far as they could continue the sentence, from 
their communion in heaven ; not till then did she 
seek refuge in the ark of Christ’s Church, together 
with her husband, who had long attended the 
church services, and her six children ; retaining, 
as she says, her Quaker doubts of the necessity of 
water baptism to the very hour in which she sub- 
mitted to it—doubts which we need not say are 
now removed, though probably her ideas of the 


long been acknowledged by Christians of every name. Against 
this Friend the ‘“‘ Lady’’ seems to have an especial grudge, 
from the fact (if fact it be) that on one occasion, during a 
yearly meeting, being invited to Mildred Court, she (the 
‘* Lady’’) did not get enough dinner!! Against the brother 
of this Friend, the principal charge resolves itself into being 
too attentive to his sister! !—to her comforts and convenience ! 
It might possibly have modified the ‘‘ Lady’s”’ injurious re- 
marks on this valued Friend, had she known that the bishop 
of the cathedeal city in which he had resided thought it right 
to preach a s:rmon on his decease, especially referring to him; 
and, for the first time, a Quaker’s funeral sermon was preached 
by a bishop! Her newly-adopted reverence for bishops might 
have suggested to her that the dignitary whose intimacy with 
the man she calumniates made him feel himself ‘‘ honored’’ 
by his friendship, may possibly have had better opportunity of 
judging of his character than herself, in the two or three in- 
terviews she appears to have had with him. * * 

A ministering Friend from the back-woods of America was 
received as a guest in the house of the father of the authorees ; 
and she appears to think it becoming a ‘‘ Lady’”’ to occupy 
thirteen pages of an octavo volume in exposing the unpolished 
behavior, and uamannerly conduct, of this old man; almost 
uneducated, very poor in this world’s goods, so that his clothes 
were worn threadbare, and even had rents in them; the au- 
thoress jests at his infirmities, jeers at his want of polish, and 
disgraces her character as a ‘* Lady,’ as a woman, and asa 
near connexion of the host, by her low, ill-bred, disgraceful 
remarks on the guest. Give me a hundred times rather the 
unpolished manners, the dirty hands, the “ large feet’’—yes, 
and the ragged stockings of ‘‘ Friend Flannil,’’ the illiterate 
back-woodsman, than the cold heart, the perverted judgment, 
and the low ill-nature of the ‘‘ Lady,’’ (who, in her conduct to 
this good man, forfeits all title to the name she has assumed,) 
who mecks at her father’s guest, and slights and scorns the 
claims of hospitality. Does the ‘‘ Lady’? expect that, in the- 
back-woods of America, where there are no ‘* handsome open 
barouches for us girls,’’ little opportunities for education, no 
advantages of polite society, that men born and bred amongst 
the forests and the prairies, should be initiated in the little - 
politenesses of a rich Irish Friead’s table? What, if the lowly 
man did on one occasion use his fingers to the wing of a fowl ? 
What, if he did call a salt-cellar a salt-bucket? What, if he- 
did, when chilled with a long ride in the cold, venture to warm 
his feet at the parlor fire, even though he showed his poverty 
by the holes in his stockings? What is there in all this te 
unfit him for the service of the God of the spirits of all flesh? 
I knew the worthy man, and one thing I will venture to assert, 
that if, in the ordering of Providence, it had been our author- 
ess’ lot to be a wanderer and stranger in “ Friend Flannil’s 
country,’’ a warm corner of his lowly hearth would have beea 
placed at her disposal, and a warm heart (albeit with a rough- 
exterior) would have made her welcome, and would have cast 
no stones behind her. 

The authoress professes a high respect for Scripture; does < 
she recollect the record of a time, when the immediate disci- 
ples of the Saviour of the world had their feet washed by the - 
**Lord of Glory’? Himself? Had the ** Lady” lived in that 
day, she would doubtless have scoffed at the bare feet or the - 
worn sandals; but Jesus ‘‘ washed their feet.” 

My friend, our Society has nothing to fear frem attacks 
suchas these. The authoress has succeeded in exposing her- 
self in a way that must be felt by her immediate connexions : 
to be a disgrace, and which will taint the very heritage of hee 
children. Poor woman! folly in age appears doubly foolish, 
and the wilful sin of gray hairs especially sinful. Still may 
she be brought, ere the curtains of the night are drawn around” 
her, and her eyes closed forever on this sublunary scene, to» 
repent, deeply and heartily, of the character she has assumed : 
of the false ‘‘ accuser of the brethren ;’’ and at length may het - 
vindictive and tossed spirit find peace. 

lam, as thou knowest, 
A Quaker, and glad of it. 
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Church’s work and office are still not very clear or | force of habit, without the concurrence of the heart 
defined. In this respect she stands as a remarka-| at all—what now professes to be the voice of im- 
ble contrast with another female convert to the | mediate inspiration assuming the uncongenial word- 
Church from Quakerism—the subject of Mr. Brett’s | ing of bygone days—what has only force or mean- 
memoir, “* A Memorial,’”’ &c. Her work is a| ing as the working of an ardent individual mind, 
desultory one, and our remarks upon it have not| stereotyped for constant use by a whole community, 
been less so. We have not thought it necessary | who cannot find anything better to express their 
to pursue the course of her personal narrative, | professedly spontaneous musings than the self-same 
which our readers, if interested in the subject, can| words adopted by their brethren and their fore- 
easily procure for themselves. Whatever showed | fathers. ‘These are grave evils; they betray decay 
the practical workings of this extraordinary system, | and deadness, grievous self-deception and spiritual 
and by what means it has obtained and kept its| apathy; but they are also absurdities, and, in the 
hold on reasonable beings, has appeared more to| mouths of the narrow-minded and ignorant, per- 
our purpose. The book bears evidence of truth so| haps nothing more. In some cases, we even see 
far as it goes, though there may on occasions be a| something respectable in this strange wording, as 
want, as far as we see, of that charity which is| an involuntary, unconscious homage to antiquity 
often the necessary exponent of the naked truth. | from persons forbidden all lawful modes of indul- 
Even the phraseology of the sect, as quoted so} gence of this good instinct. They are believers in 
constantly, speaks for the book’s truth. It is what | an ever-new revelation and inspiration, but at least 
could not be invented ; no person could have genius | they will cling to the old wording ; blind to the 
to frame a mode of speech, at once so intolerable! fact, that, in the record of true inspiration, the 
and so appropriate to Quakerism in its outward | language varies according to the individual and the 
manifestation. Out of the abundance of the heart| chronology, from Genesis to the Revelation. Here 
the mouth speaketh, we are told; what spiritual | are people who profess to be daily and hourly en- 
poverty, what deadness then, does not this measured | lightened by the inbreathing of the Holy Spirit, 
string of formalities, this trite, tasteless repetition | inspiring ‘* best wisdom ;”’ who are thus forced 
of a past generation’s profession, this mockery of | theoretically to believe that the authority of the 
inspiration, betray ! woman-preacher, compelled by the ‘‘ voice within’’ 
It is hard to decide how far it is right to be| to utter her testimony, is of equal weight with apos- 
amused with the cant of any religious phraseology. | tles; yet would desire to suppress her testimony, 
Whether what bears the mask of unreality and| as she would not venture to utter it, if it did not 
pretence in the most momentous of all questions, | literally repeat the thoughts and words of their 
should not rather affect us with sorrow, and even/| ‘‘ honored predecessors,”’ their fathers and apostles 
indignation, to the exclusion of all lighter feelings. | of the reign of Charles II. The women especially 
But, in the first place, to use the young lady’s| are, as might be expected, bound by this sentiment, 
argument recently quoted, we cannot help being) which allies itself to their conservative tendencies, 
amused, and however much it is right to be on our| causing contradictions between theory and practice, 
guard on so dangerous a subject for diversion, yet| which lead to painful as well as ridiculous results. 
the amusement is coincident with the sound of the | They are, in fact, bound to the period of their fore- 
words, and has taken place before we have had| fathers by a necessity which we can hardly realize, 
time to regulate our sensations by our reason. | so that even the mention of our Saviour’s name, 
This consequence of false pretence in sacred things| spoken with any freshness or freedom, is sup- 
has no doubt its appointed use as a check ; and the} pressed by the women in authority, as beautiful 
fear of ridicule often confines men to modest com-| indeed, but as “ new-lightism.’’ New-light is a 
mon sense, who might otherwise do serious mis-| word of reproach with a sect which professes to 
chief to their own and other minds, by a profane | disregard the Bible itself, unless interpreted by the 
indulgence in inflated expressions. Quakerism, as| light within. In this confusion of ideas, and per- 
we have seen it displayed in the present work, is| ceiving at the same time, with worldly wisdom, 
clearly a frightful temptation to hypocrisy; but) that a new phraseology would inevitably introduce 
all people who use words and phrases beyond the} a new train of thought, they cling, regardless of 
state of their feelings while they are using them, | consistency, in their present frigid jealousy of 
are not hypocrites. And while we feel the inesti-| innovation, to the very forms and words with which 
mable advantage of a form of prayer, in the use of | their predecessors expressed their ponderous and 
which we do not profess to be saving words that! pragmatical enthusiasm. They dare not make a 
accurately express the immediate thoughts of our | suggestion of ever so trifling a nature in any other 
-hearts, but only what we desire them to be, we| but the received traditional formulary. The effect, 
must not be harsh in judging the practices of others! as our extracts show, is unprecedented ; though 
who have not our preservatives, if they happily | the perusal of the whole book can alone give the 
rove such to us; and this greater leniency of | reader an adequate impression on this striking 
judging at once permits a passing sense of amuse-| feature of Quakerism. 
ment, and an investigation into the cause of it. In conclusion—while the profession of Quaker- 
Wit is sometimes defined as a forcible connexion | ism is to cast off all religious observances, all forms, 
and assimilation of incongruous ideas; we are all rites, all ceremonies; yet, the practical lesson 
diverted by seeing things violently brought to- | to be drawn from their existing system seems to 
gether and compared, which have no real relation! be the value of observances as illustrated by their 
to one another. A false phraseology is perpetually | own bigoted practice of them. The question is 
suggestive of the same. We see in it the strong | continually moving men’s minds, how are we to 
opposites of a cold, unexcited mind, and warm, ex-/ attach the young to their Church, how are we to 
cited ‘language, language only suitable under di-| lead them to love her, and imprint such prineiples 
rectly opposite circumstances—what should be! and doctrines on their minds as shall sustain and 
only the passionate expression of enthusiasm, the | strengthen that love into an enduring, life-long mo- 
very type of formalism—what once bespoke a heart | tive of action? Now, we think that Quakerism 
in turmoil and convulsion, now uttered by the mere | shows that observances—something to do, some- 
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thing for the body to take part in, something that 
occupies the time and habitual thoughts, something 
every day to be done that cannot be forgotten, the 
omission of which implies separation, the observ- 
ance of which expresses membership—is the means 
to establish this love, this life-long devotion. ‘The 
rites and ceremonies, the daily observances of 
Quakerism, are foolish, many of them unnecessary, 
unmeaning, objectionable; but such as they are, 
and in so far as they are strictly enjoined in child- 
hood and youth, they keep together the body, which 
appears to have absolutely no other bond of union, 
no other reason or cause for continuance or existence 
from day to day. It is this which gives continuity 
to all false systems, from the inherent power of 
use and habit over the soul. ‘* For, pass over the 
isles of Chittim, and see and send unto Kedar, and 
cousider diligeatly ; see if there be such a thing. 
Hath a nation changed their gods, which are yet 
no gods?” False and weak observances have not 
necessarily more power than beautiful and signifi- 
cant ones; those that figure forth the church’s 
office and character are not in their nature less 
effectual than others that begin and end in them- 
selves. A service of prayer and praise has not less 
influence on the feelings than a ‘ silent meeting ;”’ 
the repetition of creeds and catechisms, than ‘ the 
thee and the thou ;”’ the prayer uttered on bended 
knees, than the formal garment ; the appropriate 
changes of posture, than perpetual sitting ; the head 
reverently made bare, than pertinaciously covered. 
Let us then train our children, rich and poor, in a 
due regard of outward observances, as believing 
them necessary to the practice of religion in beings 
who were created with bodies as well as souls ; be- 
lieving that an arrogant rejection of them as need- 
less, and unbecoming the spiritual worshipper, 
must always end, as in the case of the sect that 
was founded on that dogma, in an exclusive, though 
it may be unconscious, regard for externals. 





* 


EXECUTION OF A PRIEST IN CHINA. 


A tetter from Hongkong, addressed tothe Uni- 
vers, gives the following details of the execution 
of a M. Schoffler, a missionary priest, showing that 
there they act on the doctrine of the Univers :— 


On the 4th of May, about noon, by order of the 
Grand Mandarin, elephants and horses were pre- 
pared, and two regiments of satellites were under 
arms. The muskets were loaded, and every one 
expected that it was an expedition against some 
rebels which was being fitted out, or that an attack 
was to have been made on the haunt of some brig- 
ands. It was soon, however, understood that all 
these preparations had been ordered for the execu- 
tion of M. Schoffler. The mandarin, fearing that 
the Christians would endeavor to rescue their mis- 
sionary by force, wished to intimidate them by this 
display of troops. When his intentions were 
known all the town showed the greatest affliction. 
The gaolers, the prisoners, and all those who had 
had any connection with the missionary, expressed 
their sorrow and regret. M. Schoffler, on the con- 
trary, was smiling with delight, and he prepared 
to walk to the place of execution with greater ease 
by dressing himself as lightly as possible. The 
mandarin was apprehensive of a riot, and took up 
his position on the ramparts, surrounded by his 
troops, all ready for action. The execution took 
place outside the town. The cortége of the martyr 
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was arranged in the following manner :—Before 
him marched a soldier, carrying a board affixed to 
a pole, on which was written, ‘‘ Notwithstanding 
the severe prohibition against the religion of Jesus, 
a European priest named Augustin has dared to 
come here clandestinely to preach and to seduce the 
people. When arrested, he confessed everything 
—his crime is evident. Let Augustin have his 
head cut off, and thrown into the river. Fourth 
year of Tu Du; First of the Third Moon.” Eight 
soldiers, with drawn sabres, marched by the side of 
M. Schoffler: 100 men, armed with muskets or 
lances, formed the head of the procession ; two ele- 
phants furmed the rear-guard. The martyr held 
up his chains when walking ; he walked quickly, 
as if hastening towards his triumph, and continually 
offered up thanksgivings. He was surrounded by 
an immense crowd; the greater number of these 
pagans were struck with religious admiration ; 
there were some, however, who railed and blas- 
phemed. On arriving at the place of execution, the 
martyr fell on his knees, kissed the crucifix three 
times, and, at the request of the executioner, he 
took off his coat and turned down the collar of his 
shirt. The executioner having afterwards tied his 
hands behind his back, the martyr said to him, ** Do 
your business as quickly as possible.’ ‘* No, no,’’ 
replied the mandarin, who was informed of what 
M. Schoffler had said, ** follow the signal of the 
eymbal, and only strike at the third sound.” The 
signal was given. The hand of the executioner 
trembled. He struck three blows of his sabre on 
the neck of the victim, and was at length obliged 
to cut the flesh with a knife, in order to detach the 
head from the body. In Cochin China those who 
are present at executions are accustomed to disperse 
immediately it is over; but on this occasion, al- 
though the greater number present were pagans— 
for there are very few Christians at Son Tay— 
they rushed forward to collect some drops of the 
blood, and to get some portion of the garments of the 
martyr. It was remarked that an inferior manda- 
rin, a pagan, before the execution threw a coat of 
white silk and a piece of white linen at the feet of 
the martyr, in the hope that it would be stained 
with his blood. M. Schoffler, thinking doubtless 
that they belonged to some Christian, took them up 
and placed them inside his shirt next his heart. 
When the chief mandarin was informed of what his 
subordinate had done, he ordered him to receive 
several blows with a stick ; he, however, went off 
very delighted with the possession of his precious 
relics. The Christians obtained the body of M. 
Schoffler, but the head was thrown into the river, 
and had not been found when the above letter was 
written. 


Tne Rapips or THe St. Lawrence.—The passage 
through the Rapids of the St. Lawrence is one of the 
most interesting and exciting scenes which can be ene 
joyed in the whole vast extent of our inland naviga- 
tion. Even by daylight there are few who can avoid 
a little tremulousness as the boat plunges and rushes 
through the swift and boiling current. No American 
boats, we believe, have yet attempted the passage. It 
puts the strength of the boat to a pretty severe test ; 
and the Canadian boats, which have enjoyed the mon- 
opoly of the hazard, have been built with reference to 
it. Hitherto the run of the rapids has only been made 
in the daytime. Now, as we learn from the Montreal 
Herald of the 10th, it has been accomplished in per- 
fect safety by moonlight. The steamer Lord Elgin 
made the passage, for the first time in the night, on 








the 7th instant.— Boston Traveller. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


The History of British India, from 1805 to 1835. 
By Horace Hayman Wusson, M. A., F.R.S. 
Vol. iii. 8vo. 1848. 


On the 30th of August, 1838, the princely city 
of Oodypore was the scene of a terrible solemnity. 
About mid-day, a prolonged discharge of artillery 
from the fort announced the unexpected decease of 
Maharfna Juwfn Singh; and, as is usual in trop- 
ical climates, preparations for his obsequies imme- 
diately commenced. The palace-gate was thronged 
with the expectant populace. Something, how- 
ever, in the excitement of their voices and ges- 
tures, boded the approach of a spectacle more thril- 
ling than mere pomp could render even a royal fu- 
neral. It was not the dead alone whom the eager 
crowd were waiting to see pass from among them. 
Sculptured in startling abundance on the tombs of 
their rulers, the well-known effigies of women’s 
feet * gave ghastly assurance that a prince of Oo- 
dypore would not that day be gathered to his 
fathers without a wife, or a concubine, sharing his 
pyre. The only question was—how many! It 
was known that the youngest of the two queens 
came of a family in which the rite was rarely 
practised ; while the suddenness of the Maharana’s 
death had given but scanty time for any of his in- 
ferior women to mature so tremendous a resolution. 
Great, therefore, was the admiration of the multi- 
tude when they learnt, that, immediately on the 
fatal tidings reaching the Zenana, both the queens 
and six out of seven concubines had determined to 
burn. The seventh, a favorite, had excused her- 


self on the plea—which, characteristically enough, 
was at once admitted—that ‘‘ she felt none of the 
inspiration deemed necessary to the sanctity of the 


sacrifice.” 

It next became the duty of the chief nobles to 
address the ladies with the forms of dissuasion. 
But to these they quickly put an end by an act that 
rendered retreat impossible :—loosening their hair, 





and unveiling their faces, they went to the gate of 
the Zenfina, and presented themselves before the 
assembled populace. All opposition to their wishes | 
now ceased. ‘I'hey were regarded as sacred to the 
departed monarch. Devout ejaculations poured in- | 
cessantly from their lips. Their movements became | 
invested with a mysterious significance ; and their! 
words were treasured up as prophetic. 

Meantime the pile had been prepared. The eight | 
victims, dressed in their richest attire, and mounted ! 
on horseback, moved with the procession to the | 
cemetery. ‘There they stripped off their ornaments 
and jewels, distributed gifts to the bystanders, and, ' 
lastly, mounting the pile, took their places beside 
the corpse. As the Maharina had left no son,’ 
his nephew, the present sovereign, applied the: 
torch. The crash of music, the chanting of the: 
priests, and the cries of the multitude, arose simul- | 
taneously, and the tragedy was consummated. | 
** The father of one of the queens” (concludes the | 
native report) ‘* had been present during the whole. | 
He is here immersed in contemplation and grief, | 
and his companions are comforting him.” 

Perhaps at this point some of our readers may | 


| their faith. 


WIDOW BURNING. 


far as his authority extended ; but within that limit, 
as Mr. Wilson’s clear narrative shows, the opera- 
tion was necessarily confined. In other words, out 
of about 77 millions of souls, this prohibition 
reached directly only the 37 millions who were 
British subjects : indirectly, perhaps, about 19 mil- 
lions more, consisting of the subjects of native 
princes, in whose internal management we had 
some voice ; while there 1emained not less than 21 
millions, the subjects of states which, though our 
allies, could be in no degree reached by the legis- 
lation of 1829. The kingdom of Oodypore, or 
Meywar, was of the last class. The only notice, 
therefore, that the governor-general of 1838 (Lord 
Auckland) could take of the horrors above detailed 
was by way of private communication. The Resi- 
dent at Oodypore was instructed to explain unoffi- 
cially the horror with which the British government 
had heard of the tragedy, and of the promi- 
nent part in it played by the new sovereign him- 
self. The Resident’s opinion was at the same time 
asked, as to the most suitable compliment to be paid 
to those nobles who had sought to dissuade the 
ladies from their resolution, and the answer was 
noteworthy. Lord Auckland was informed that the 
personages in question would simply feel ‘ dis- 
graced’’ by any tribute which should imply that 
their dissuasious had been meant for aught but dec- 
orous forms ! 

Such was the veneration in which, up to a date 
so recent, the sacrifice. of Suttee was held by 
a vast proportion of our allies, and such the acqui- 
escence with which the British government per- 
force regarded its celebration. Within the last 
seven years, however, the rite has occasioned one 
of the most remarkable movements recorded in 
Eastern annals. Never before, within historical 
memory, had the Hindoos exhibited the phenome- 
non of religious change. During that brief period 
an agitation has sprung up which has led more than 
half the great independent states to repudiate a 
sacrifice regarded by their forefathers not only as 
sacred, but as a standing miracle in attestation of 
So extraordinary an exception to the 
inveterate tyranny of tradition would demand in- 


| vestigation, were it only asa psychological problem ; 


but how much more is this the case when the won- 
der is known to be the work of a single British 
officer! We owe to the late lamented chairman 
of the Court of Directors the means of presenting 
our readers with the first authentic account of this 
triumph of skill and energy. 

Strange to say, the movement originated in the 
very stronghold of the rite. Among the states who 
gloried in the readiness of their women to brave 
this supreme test of conjugal devotion, none exer- 
cise a wider influence over Hindoo opinion than the 
small knot of powers on the north-west frontier, 
who occupy the provinces known collectively as 
Rajpootana. The respect paid throughout India to 
the blood of the Rajpoots—(literally the progeny 
of princes)—is we)l known. Matrimonial alliances 
with their chiefs are cagerly sought by princes of 
thrice their territorial importance. A race of sol- 
diers and hunters, their figures and faces are emi- 
nently handsome and martial; their voices loud ; 


feel puzzled by the recollection that Lord William | and, when they laugh, it is with a hearty burst 
Bentinck is celebrated in numberless works as hav- | like Europeans—in broad contrast to the stealthy 
ing put down all atrocities of this kind some} chuckle of the Beng4lee, or the silent smile of 
twenty years ago. And true it is that he did so as! the reserved Mussulman. Unlike those, too, they 
a aa : scorn the pursuits of the desk; and even agricul- 

* The distinctive memorial of a suttee. The feet 


of each victim are represented in relief with the soles | tore hes enty Resume commen stung om _ 
outwards, on the face of the mausoleum. | the tranquillization of the frontier has diminished 
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their opportunities of obtaining military service 
among their feudal lords. Whatever a Hindoo 
knows of chivalry or nationality, he deems to be 
exemplified in this model race. Since, therefore, 
Rajpoots were renowned for the frequency of their 
suttees, the great independent states thought it be- 
neath their orthodoxy to return any other answer 
to the remonstrances of the British government 
aginst the rite, than that ‘‘ it would be time enough 
for them to prohibit it when Rajpoot4na led the 


way.”’ 

This they doubtless thought was to postpone a 
change indefinitely. Many, in truth, and pitiful 
were the instances which seemed to forbid the hope 
that Rajpoots would ever consent to take the lead 
in such a course. One of these has already been 
given. A second—the last with which we shall 
pain our readers—must be added, because it illus- 
trates the chief difficulty with which the friends of 
abolition had to contend. It was the belief of 
those officers who had acquired the longest experi- 


ence in Rajpoot affairs, that every attempt on the 


part of the British government to remonstrate 
against suttee had been followed by an increase in 
the number of the sacrifices. This opinion—which, 
whether right or wrong, naturally carried weight 
with the government, and had caused the discourage- 
ment of any active interference in the matter—was 
supposed to receive a further corroboration in the 
occurrence we are about to narrate. 

Early in 1840, the political agent, or chargé 
d'affaires, at the Rajpoot court of Kotah had ven- 
tured on his own responsibility to break through 
the cautious reserve thus prescribed, by apprizing 
the chief of that state that the British government 
would be greatly gratified to hear that his highness 
had abclished suttee throughout his dominions. 
‘* My friend,’ replied the prince, ‘‘ the customs 
alluded to have been handed down from the first 
fathers of mankind. ‘They have obtained in every 
nation of India, and more especially in Rajpootina ; 
for whenever a sovereign of these states has bidden 
farewell to life, the queens, through the yearn- 
ings of the inward spirit, have become suttees,* 
notwithstanding that the relatives were averse to 
the sacrifice, and would have prevented it alto- 
gether. It is not in the power of a mortal to nul- 
lify a divine, though mysterious ordinance.’’ With 
true Oriental complaisance, however, his highness 
proceeded to promise his best efforts to undertake 
the impossibility. ‘*Since,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ it 
will afford the English government peculiar pleas- 
ure, I shall take such measures as lie in my power 
to prohibit the practice.’’ lt appears that nobody 
except the officer to whom it was addressed attached 
any value to this plausible assurance. The veteran 
diplomatist who at that time superintended our re- 
lations with the Rajpoot states was even led to augur 
from it some fresh outbreak of religious zeal in 
favor of the rite. 

About 3 p.m., on the 29th October, 1840, a 
Brahmin, by name Luchmun, died at Kotah, and 
his widow declared her intention of burning with 
the corpse. The permission of the reigning prince 
had, in the first instance, to be obtained. Now, 
therefore, was the time for testing the value of the 


*‘*The term Suttee, or Sati, is strictly applicable 
to the person, not the rite; meaning a pure and virtu- 
ous woman; and designates the wife who completes a 
life of uninterrupted conjugal happiness by the act of 
Saha-gamana, accompanying her hushand’s corpse. 
It has come in common usage to denote the act.”— 
Wilson, iii., p. 265. 
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ledge which he had given to the chargé d’affaires. 

is highness absolutely declined to use his author- 
ity. The chief constable was, indeed, sent to ad- 
dress the ordinary dissuasions to the woman, and 
to promise her a livelihood in case she survived ; 
but the victim, as usual, was resolute. To the 
offer of a maintenance she is reported to have an- 
swered—‘' There are a hundred people related-to 
me, and I have no such thoughts to annoy me. Iam 
about to obey the influence of God.’”? The sight 
of her infant son did not shake her. All the mar- 
vels which the arts of the priesthood conjure up on 
such occasions, were employed to convince the 
populace that it was the will of Heaven that the 
sacrifice should proceed. ‘* It has been usual’’— 
naively wrote the Kotah minister in his excul- 
patory account of the catastrophe to the chargé 
d’affaires—‘ it has been usual, on a disposition to 
burn being evinced, to confine the individual in a 
room under lock and key; and, if these efforts 
should be frustrated by the voluntary bursting of 
the locks and doors, it was a sure sign that her in- 
tention was pure and sincere, and that it was use- 
less to oppose it. This test was applied on the pres- 
ent occasion, and both locks and doors flew open! 
Moreover, it was known that a suttee’s words for 
good or for evil would assuredly come true, which 
of itself deterred any spectator from interfering. 
Your Agency messenger brought her to the palace 
and took her by the hand; though, as she was re- 
garded as dead to the world and all its creatures, 
this ought not to have been done. He was told to 
take a guard and dissuade her if he could, but he 
did not succeed.”"—The chief constable soon ob- 
tained sufficient proof of the strength of the wo- 
man’s determination to satisfy him of the propriety 
of ordering the pile. ‘Twenty pounds of sandal 
wood, and twenty more of cotton rope, together 
with fagots and flax, were accordingly put to- 
gether in haste by the river side; and the funeral 
procession was on the point of commencing, when 
the Resident sent a servant of his own to make one 
more effort to dissuade the victim. The messenger 
found the Brahmins plying her with camphor, and 
was wholly unable to overcome the natural and ar- 
tificial exaltation which she exhibited. Moreover, 
the crowd were impatient at what they deemed so 
pertinacious an opposition to the divine will, and 
bore the woman off to the palace, in order to ob- 
tain the chief's prohibition of any further attempts 
of the kind. ‘The messenger had the courage to 
accompany them. On being admitted to the pres- 
ence, he reminded his highness of his late promise 
to the Resident ; but his remonstrances were quickly 
neutralized by an adroit hint to the prince from 
a native courtier, ‘‘that if the widow’s purpose 
were thwarted, she might utter some imprecations 
fatal to the state!’? On this his highness declared 
that he would stand neutral in the matter—‘‘ he 
would neither assent nor dissent—the messenger 
might do his best.”” The Brahmins and crowd of 
course interpreted this as it was meant; they jus- 
tled the emissaries of the chargé d’affaires, and 
even threw out threats against that officer himself, 
in case of any further interference. Musicians 
now came out from the palace to assist at the cere- 
mony ; a sumptuous dress and ornaments were pre- 
sented to the woman ; and, thus decorated and at- 
tended, she was conducted to the place of sacrifice. 
Secret orders to use despatch had, in the mean 
time, been sent by the prince ; and so well were 
these obeyed, that within three hours of Luchmun 
Brahmin’s death his widow had shared his obsequies, 
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Tt is true that cases are on record in which, at 
the supreme moment, women have lost courage, 
and, starting from the pile, have torn off their sac- 
rificial garlands, and cried aloud for merey! Un- 
happily, too, it is not improbable that on such occa- 
sions the fatal belief that a suttee’s resolution once 
voluntarily taken is irrevocable, may have caused 
the bystanders to thrust the victim remorselessly 
back into the flames; or if, from British interposi- 
tion, a rescue has been effected, the woman has, it 
may be, survived only to curse the pity which, to 
save her from a few moments of pain, has deprived 
her, as she deemed, of ages of happiness. These 
things have been ; but, with very rare exceptions, 
the suttee has been a voluntary victim. Resolute, 
undismayed, confident in her own inspiration, but 
betraying by the tone of her prophecies—which are 
almost always auspicious—and by the gracious acts 
with which she takes leave of her household, and 
by the gifis which she lavishes on the bystanders, 
that her tender woman’s heart is the true source 
whence that inspiration flows, the child-widow has 
scarcely time to bewai! her husband ere she makes 
ready to rejoin him. She is dressed like a bride, 
but it is as a bride who has been received within the 
zendna of her bridegroom. Her veil is put off, her 
hair unbound ; and, so adorned and so exposed, she 
goes forth to gaze on the strange world for the first 
time, face to face, ere she leaves it. She does not 
blush or qnail. She scarcely regards the bearded 
crowd who press so eagerly towardshcr. Her lips 
move in momentary prayer. Paradise is in her 
view. She sees her husband awaiting with appro- 
dation the sacrifice which shall restore her to him 
dowered with the expiatiun of their sins, and en- 
nobled with a martyr’s crown. What wonder if, 
dazzled with these visionary glories, she heeds not 
the shouting throng, the ominous pile? Exult- 
ingly she mounts the last earthly couch which she 
shall share with her lord. His head she places 
fondly on her Jap. The priests set up their chant 
—it is a strange hymeneal—and her first-born son, 
walking thrice round the pile, lights the flame. If 
ahe impulse which can suffice to steel a woman’s 
nerves to encounter so painful a death, and to over- 
power the yearnings of her heart towards the chil- 
dren she may leave behind her—if such an impulse 
is, even to the eye of philosophy, a strange evi- 
dence of the power of faith, and of the depth and 
strength of tenderness—surely we may well conceive 
how the superstitious Hindoo may trace in it more 
directly the finger of God himself. They, we are 
persuaded, will best cope with this superstition— 
for they alone will comprehend the grounds on 
which it rests—who, content with the weapons of 
truth, will own, that love, and beauty, and death— 
terror, wonder, pity—never conspired to form a 
rite more solemn and affecting to the untutored 
heart of man.* 


*T have heard,” says Mr. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, ‘‘that in Guzerat women about to burn are 
often stupefied with opium. In most other parts this 
is certainly not the case. Women go through all the 
ceremonies with astonishing composure and presence 
of mind, and have been seen seated, unconfined, among 
the flames, apparently praying, and raising their 
joined hands to their heads with as little agitation as 
at their ordinary devotions. The sight of a widow 
burning is a most painful one ; but it is hard to say 
whether the spectator is most affected by pity or ad- 
miration. The more than human serenity of the vic- 
tim, and the respect which she receives from all around 
ther, are heightened by her gentle demeanor and her 
care to omit nothing in distributing her last presents, 
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The confirmation that the Kotah case appeared to 
give tothe current opinions on the danger of interfer- 
ence, had naturally caused an official neutrality 
on the subject to be prescribed more strictly than 
ever to our residents at native courts; and a com- 
plete inaction was the order of the day. Not to 
multiply instances of this policy, we may mention 
that in 1842 Lord Ellenborough expressly declined 
to sanction an offer made by the chargé d'affaires 
at Hyderabad, to procure from its Mahomedan 
ruler a prohibition of the rite. 

It was in the midst of this genera) despondency 
that Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel) Ludlow, 
chargé d’affaires at Jypore, conceived the idea of 
assailing the superstition in its stronghold. His 
scheme was simple and not new—qualities which 
are the best evidence of the difficulties that had 
hitherto prevented its execution. Long ago, Orien- 
tal scholars, both native and European, had shown 
that the rite was not only unsanctioned, but infer- 
entially forbidden, by the earliest and most authors 
itative Hindoo scriptures. Nay, Colonel Tod, in his 
book on Rajpootana, had actually indicated this 
anomaly in Hindoo doctrine as the best point of at- 
tack for abolitionists to select. Yet, though that 
valuable work was published in 1829, and though 
the author, from the position he long held as chief 
diplomatic officer in the country he so well de- 
scribes, had the amplest opportunities for carrying 
out his own suggestion, it was reserved for Major 
Ludlow, in 1844, to put it to the test of practice, 
and to vanquish the obstacles that had hitherto con- 
fined it to the dream-land of speculative benevo- 
lence. 

The explanation of this previous inaction is not 
difficult. Scholars, it is true, had proved suttee 
to be an innovation and a heresy ; but it was an 
innovation of 2000 years’ standing, and a heresy 
abetted by the priesthood since the days of Alex- 
ander. Though unnoticed by Menu, the supple- 
mentary writings with which the Hindoos, like the 
Jews, have overlaid their primitive books, are pro- 
fuse in its praise. Above all—let the force of the 
appeal from the more recent to the primitive code 
be what it might—it could not but be attended with 
suspicion when proceeding from religionists who 
equally repudiated both the one and the other. It 
is no matter for surprise that Englishmen should 
have hesitated long to assail with the delicate 
weapon of theological criticism a rite thus strong 
in remote antiquity, in venerated records, in a hie- 
rarchy at once ignorant and unscrupulous, and in the 
associations with which innumerable traditions of 
womanly courage and constancy had ennobled it in 
the eyes of the Hindoo people. 

His resolution once taken, however, there were 
circumstances in Major Ludlow’s position not un- 
favorable to the enterprise. He enjoyed peculiar 
opportunities of intercourse with the nobles of the 
court to which he was accredited. The prince of 
Jypore was a minor, and the government was car- 
ried on by a council of regency, over which the 
Major presided. Not only did he thus possess a 
more direct voice in the administration than his 
post of chargé d'affaires would have given him, but 
he had already so used this vantage-ground as to 
dissipate to an extraordinary degree the jealousies 
likely to be excited in his native colleagues by any 
interference with their domestic customs. He had 


and paying the usual marks of courtesy to the bystand- 
ers ; while the cruel death that awaits her is doubly 
felt from her own apparent insensibility to its terrors.” 
—History of India, i. 361. 
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even contrived to bring the other Rajpoot states to 
combine with Jypore for an object not wholly alien 
from that which he had at presentin view. Then, 
as now, the abuse which he had undertaken to 
assail concerned their zendnas; and his bitterest 
opponents were likely to be found amongst the 
priests. 

Old maids, as our readers have probably heard, 
are sadly depreciated in the East. A Rajpoot girl 
who remains long unwedded is a disgrace to her 
house ; but that was not the only danger which but 
a few years ago her father had to fear. Should he 
succeed in finding her a husband, the chances were 
that the family estates would be hopelessly encum- 
bered in providing the gratuities claimed by the 
priests and minstrels who were certain to flock to 
the nuptials. No Rajpoot is above the dread of 
satire and imprecations ; and those worthies noto- 
riously dispensed their blessings and applauses, or 
their curses and lampoons, according to the price 
at which their services were retained. The result 
was that their favor was purchased at almost any 
cost. ‘* The Dahima emptied his coffers on the 
marriage of his daughter,” ran a favorite distich 
of these venal bards, * but he filled them with the 
praises of mankind.’’ The Rajpoots at large were 
not disposed to be Dahimas, nor vet to brave the 
scandal of housing marriageable daughters. They 
found refuge from the dilemma in infanticide. Par- 
ents reared just so many girls as they could afford 
to marry off, and destroyed the rest. The crim- 
inality of the practice was, indeed, acknowledged. 
Rajpoot decorum demanded that it should be veiled 
in secrecy ; but that was all. A trifling penance 
absolved the perpetrator. Nobody dreamed of 
dragging such affairs into publicity. If a son was 
born, the fact was announced to inquirers with ex- 
ultation ; if a daughter, the answer was— Nothing ! 
and those who came to congratulate went silently 
away. It must not be supposed that this system 
had grown up to such monstrous maturity without 
some degree of resistance on the part of the native 
rulers. It appears that here and there, and at va- 
rious periods, a Rajpoot prince had sought to reach 
the evil by sumptuary enactments in restraint of 
nuptial gratuities, but that fear of the reproach 
of their kinsmen in neighboring communities had 
invariably deterred his subjects from taking advan- 
tage of the remedy. 

Majo: Ludlow conceived that he saw his way to 
improving on these precedents. He conjectured 
that if the various states throughout Rajpooténa 
could be brought to agree tu a common scale of 
such largesses, apportioned to the revenue of the 
bride’s parents, with uniform penalties for all 
demands in excess, the problem might be solved. 
Nothing, however, is harder than to bring the 
tenacious principalities of Rajpootana to act together 
on any subject. What could seem more so than to 
bring them to work in concert on a question 
involving points so delicate as the largesses to be 
dispensed on their daughters’ weddings, and the 
comparative claims of their minstrels and priests ? 
—lIt was certain, too, that, failing this agreement, 
no measure of the kind could be demanded of them 
by the British government without a breach of the 
treaties that secured the freedom of their internal 
administrations. In spite of these obstacles Major 
Ludlow obtained permission to do his best, on the 
single condition of using no direct solicitation 
towards the chiefs. His first efforts were thus 
confined to his brother diplomatists, and such 
native deputies as resided at Jypore for the purpose 
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of communicating on plunder cases. The latter, 
gradually coming into the idea, promulgated it 
among their respective governments ; and by this 
indirect process he at length succeeded in obtaining 
the enactment of an international sumptuary law 
which has rid Rajpootana of a most frightful 
scourge and stigma. 

Never probably before, since the origin of the. 
Rajpoot States, had their jealousies and divisions 
been even temporarily suspended. But the advan- 
tage of this concert was rendered palpable to them 
by their delivery from a ruinous system of extortion, 
with all its frightful and unnatural results. They 
were aware that the merit of this social, rather. 
than political, reform, was due to Ludlow’s private 
exertions : and thus between him and themselves 
there sprung up a relation on such subjects, which 
the antipathies of race and religion very seldom 
allow of among Englishmen and Hindoos. What, 
then, if he could avail himself of these aids to 
accomplish an infinitely harder undertaking? He 
had rid the Rajpoots of a practice which their con- 
sciences condemned. Could he rid them of one, to 
the full as terrible, which they revered? He had 
rescued her child for the mother. Could he rescue 
the mother for the child? It was doubtless much 
for an Englishman to hope to tear aside the pre- 
scriptive sanctions which for twenty centuries had 
‘elevated the Indian widow’s cruel martyrdom into 
the holiest of mysteries ; but if the shock was ever 
to be given, it was now, and at Jypore. The resi- 
dent Vakeels would communicate it to all the 
Rajpoot States ; and whenever Rajpooténa should 
lead the way in breaking through * the traditions 
of the elders,” Hindostan at large was tolerably 
certain to follow. 

The hour, the place, and the man, all favored 
the design. One lion, however, there was in the 
path. Major Ludlow could not hope that the per- 
mission given him to use his personal influence 
with the convention of Vakeels to promote measures 
against female infanticide, would be extended to 
any similar undertaking against suttee. The 
acknowledged criminality of the one practice and 
the reputed sanctity of the other made here all 
the difference; and we have already alluded to 
the belief on the part of the British authorities, 
which so many facts had seemed to substantiate, 
that the effurts of our diplomatists in the inde- 
pendent states to check the rite had tended only to 
an opposite effect. As an essential condition 
therefore to success, and on pain of having his 
Operations summarily suspended, Major Ludlow 
was compelled to work unseen. He determined, if 
possible, to induce two or three trustworthy and 
influential natives to undertake the cause ; to ply 
them with the critical objection drawn from the 
older Scriptures ; and, by declaring his own reso- 
lution to remain neutral till public opinion had 
declared itself, to excite in them the ambition of 
taking the lead. He found a person admirably 
adapted to his purpose in the financial minister of 
the court at which he was accredited. Seth 
Manick Chund belonged to a sect whose distaste for 
destruction in all its forms is singular even in the 
East. The Oswal tribe do not wilfully slay the 
meanest animal. Carrying out the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls to its logical result—view- 
ing in every insect a possible human intelligence,. 
and as yet blissfully ignorant of the revelations of 
the oxy-hydrogen microscope—their priests — 
besoms to sweep the ground on which they tread, 
and cover their mouths with gauze to avoid the 
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scandal of inhaling their ancestors, or of crushing 
them wholesale under foot. One result of this 
tenderness for life in every form is that they dis- 
approve of suttees. To the financial minister, 
therefore, and to his own head Moonshee, Major 
Ludlow communicated all the arguments he thought 
likely to be of use; and thus charged, they betook 
themselver to the High Priest of Jypore. 

Warily, and as if on their own account, they 
pressed this important dignitary with the omission 
of all mention of suttee in the Code of Menu; 
with the inferential prohibition of the rite in the 
denunciations contained in that work against sui- 
cide ; and with its promise to widows living chastely 
of eternal felicity with their husbands—whereas 
even the writings which countenanced the sacrifice, 
limited the duration of its recompense to the com- 

trative bagatelle of forty-five millions of years. 

n addition to these objections, already familiar to 
oriental scholars, Major Ludlow supplied his emis- 
saries with two others at least as efficacious. Pope’s 
Universal Prayer embodies, it appears, a favorite 
sentiment of Hindoo moralists :— 


What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do; 

This teach me more than hell to shun, 
That more than Heaven pursue. 


But the Hindoo divines assert, not only that the 
love of goodness for its own sake ought to prevail 
over the hopes of pesthumous reward, but that the 
slightest intrusion of an interested motive is fatal. 
What more easy than to apply this dogma to the 
poor widow bent on earning by a cruel death her 
own and her husband’s salvation? Her devotion 


was represented as a mercenary calculation of 
profit and loss. She did but mock the Deity with 


the unclean sacrifice of a selfish bargain. 
the martyr’s crown her aim? She had forfeited it 
by that very aspiration ! 

Major Ludlow wound up these arguments by a 
shrewd appeal to national pride. Suttee, (urged 
his emissaries,) unwarranted by Menu, was the 
evident invention of some degenerate race, whose 
women were worthless, and whose widows, if they 
survived, would bring reproach on the memory of 
their lords. To such it might be left. The honor 
of Rajpoot husbands was in safer keeping ; and the 
fair fame of their daughters was aspersed by the 
mere retention of so disgraceful a security ! 

The high priest received these representations 
with surprising candor. In less than six months 
he was induced to put forth a document, in which 
he adopted all the theological arguments, and 
declared authoritatively that the self-immolation 
of widows was less meritorious than their practis- 
ing ‘‘ the living suttee of chastity and devotion !”’ 
This was evidently half the battle. 
now personally entered into the contest, so far as 
to cause the manifesto to be shown at his residence 
to the various Vakeels who came there to transact 
business ; and these in their turn communicated its 
contents to their masters. A religious agitation 
‘sprung up and spread widely. At the same time 
there could be little doubt that, let the impression 
produced by the high priest’s decision be what it 
‘might, no man of rank—least of all a Rajpoot 
-sovereign—would be anxious to proclaim himself 
the first convert. 

To iterate day by day the same arguments—to 
be ever on the stretch to discover methods of ren- 
-dering them more efficient—to confirm the waver- 
ing—to encourage those who were already com- 
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Major Ludlow | 
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promised as abolitionists—above all, to keep within 
the delicate line that severed his private advocacy 
of the high priest’s dictum from his official adhesion 
to it—here was an arduous combination of aims; 
and the major knew that if he failed in any one of 
them, a quick and mischievous reaction of public 
opinion would render the object of all his toil more 
distant than ever, and expose him to the censure 
of his own government. But what then? It was 
the old alternative of every man wiser and braver 
than his fellows; the criterion would be success. 
If he did not win the palm of a benefactor of his 
race, he must be content to be reproached as a 
meddler whose untimely zeal had but injured a 
noble cause. 

Within a few months of the issue of the high 
priest's manifesto, that personage died. Never, 
not even during his last sickness, did he receive 
the slightest message or civility from Major Ludlow. 
So important was it deemed to give no ground for the 
imputation of a secret understanding between them. 
While, therefore, it was part of the good fortune 
attending this enterprise that the high priest should 
have left the scene in the odor of sanctity before 
he had leisure to retract or modify his opinion, it 
was probably due to Major Ludlow’s caution that 
the public faith in the honesty of the manifesto 
remained to the last unshaken. 

And now the fruit of all this untiring energy 
began to appear. One by one the members of the 
council of regency declared themselves in favor of 
the legal prohibition of suttee, though they did 
not as yet think proper to pledge the infant sover- 
eign to so critical a measure. Most of the nobles 
connected with the court were avowed abolitionists, 
and three of the tributary provinces of Jypore 
actually issued enactments against the rite. ‘Their 
example was followed by several petty neighboring 
states. 

Major Ludlow believed that the time was come 
for bolder measures. Everything depended on the 
utmost publicity being given to the adhesions he 
had already received. Great as was the general 
respect for the deceased high priest’s authority, 
the timid were not likely to be converted except in 
| good company, and, as has been said, the timidest 
of all ina matter of Rajpoot orthodoxy would be 
the Rajpoot sovereigns. He was aware, indeed, 
that rumor had already befriended him in this re- 
spect. The resident Vakeels had, as a matter of 
course, kept their masters throughout Rajpootana 
well acquainted with the progress of the strange 
agitation at Jypore. But those functionaries had 
no access to the letters which, in his capacity of 
President of the Council of Regency, he had from 
time to time received from the leading abolitionists ; 
and such documents, forming collectively a very 
imposing record of opinion in high places, had 
| now accumulated in his hands. ‘These he resolved 
| to turn to account. He sent copies of the whole 
| correspondence to two or three of his brother di- 
| plomatists in Rajpootana, in order that they might 
communicate it to the courts to which they were 
|attached. The result was his first and on! y check. 
| His official superior, apprized by the circulation of 
| these documents, took alarm and arrested the whole 
proceeding. The mortification of Ludlow must 
have been great; but there remained so much to 
be done, and by means so foreign to the routine of 
official experience, that we can scarcely be sur- 
prised that the first impression inspired by the 
ig of the plan was one of distrust. 

hen, however, a year had passed without any 
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evil resulting from the agitation of the subject, the 
able superior, who had thus felt it his duty to inter- 
pose his authority, so far withdrew his opposition 
as to issue a circular to the chiefs, urging, on the 
grounds already taken, not indeed the prohibition 
of suttee, but the imposition of penalties on all 
persons abetting the widow in the rite. 

Happily the event surpassed these cautious ad- 
vances, and proved how little Major Ludlow had 
overrated the strength of the movement. In eight 
months’ time from the issuing of the circular (Au- 
gust 23rd, 1846) the Council of Regency at Jypore 
led the way among the great independent Rajpoot 
states in declaring suttee penal on all parties en- 
Shee in it, princrpals as well as accessories. Lord 

ardinge, then at Simla, at once caused a notifica- 
tion of this event, coupled with an expression of 
thanks to Major Ludlow, to be published in the 
Government Gazette (Sept. 22, 1846) ; and so vast 
and so swift was the effect of this example, and of 
the prominence thus judiciously assigned to it, that 
before Christmas his lordship was enabled to an- 
nounce the prohibition of suttee by eleven out of the 
eighteen Rajpoot principalities, and by five out of 
the remaining sixteen free states of India! Of the 
whole territory, then, exempt from internal con- 
trol, more than two thirds were gained over to the 
cause of abolition within four months from the Jy- 
pore proclamation.* 


* The following table gives, we believe, with a tol- 
erable approach to accuracy, a view of the progress of 
the cause of abolition among those states which have 
the control of their internal affairs :— 


Aso.itionist (18). 














Rajpoviana, Square Miles. 
Jypore ° ° . . ° ° ° 13,427 
otah ° . é ° ° e ‘ 3,102 
Jhélawar . ° . ° ‘ ° 1,287 
Boondee . ‘ ° ° ° . ° 2,291 
Jessulmere . ° ° ° . ° . 9,779 
Banswarra . . ~ ‘ 1,440 
Purtabgurh . <<" « A . ‘ 1,457 
Doongurpore . -. . . «© « 2,005 
Kerowlee . ‘ . ° ° . 1,870 
Sirohee  . ° ° ° ° ‘ é 3,024 
Dholepore . — ° ° 1,626 
Ameer Khan (Mahomedan) ‘ 1,633 
Total a ‘ 42,942 
Hyderabad (Mahomedan) . m “ e 88,887 
Indore (Mahratta) ° ° ° ° 4,245 
Rewah (Rajpoot) > * . - + 10,310 
Bundelkund 4 i ‘ . . a 16,173 
Gwalior (Mahratta) . . . «. « 82,944 
Cashmere . R ‘ ‘ . - about 1,500 
Total area . rs Pe 197,000 
Non-Aso.irTionistT (16). 
Rajpootana. Square Miles. 
Meywar . ° . ° ° . . 11,784 
Jodhpore . . ° . ° ° . 34,132 
Ulwur ‘ é ° . ‘ ‘ 3,235 
Bikaneer ° ° ° ° ° ‘ 18,060 
Kishengurh ‘ . ° ‘ ° ° 724 
Bhurtpore (Jaut) . ° ° ° 1,946 
Total P js ‘ 69,881 
Baroda (Mahratta) . . . «. . 5,525 
Katteewar (Rajpoot) . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 19,424 
Bhopal (Mahomedan) . ° ° 6,772 
Cutch (Rajpoot) ‘ ° ° ° 7,396 
Dhar (Rajpoot) . - ° ° ° 1,465 
Sawuntwarree (Mahratta) . . . 935 
The four protected Sikh States... 16,602 
Total area . 128,000 


Kotah did not give in its adhesion till the following 
March ; while Indore is now stated to have prohibited 
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To persons unacquainted with the influence of Ra}- 
pootana on Hindustan, so sudden an interruption of 
the torpor of ages must have appeared too moment- 
ous to be ascribed to the seemingly simple measures 
at Jypore which it immediately followed. It wasas 
if Major Ludlow had thrown a pebble from the 
shore, and the ice of an arctic sea had riven before 
him. Yet never did a train of events less deserve 
to be ranked as mere coincidences. If any fur- 
ther proof were necessary, we might point to the 
fact that the state of Gwalior, in proclaiming sut- 
tee penal, expressly cited as its authority the edict 
from Jypore; while nearly every abolitionist sov- 
ereign assigned as the grounds of his adhesion, the 
very arguments that had obtained the Jypore high- 
priest’s sanction. The recognition of Major Lud- 
low’s services by his own immediate superior was 
hearty—‘ The last political agent,”’ wrote Colonel 
Sutherland to the government, ‘ was, I believe, as 
little prepared for the abolition of suttee at Jypore 
as I was on my return to that capital in May, 1846, 
and it is almost exclusively to Major Ludlow’s 
influence that we are indebted for the first promul- 
gation of the law prohibiting suttee in a Hindoo 
principality.”’* Major Ludlow’s aids were, a su- 
perior utterly incapable of petty jealousies, and 
ready to abandon his own anti-abolitionist views 
directly abolition appeared possible ; a variety of 
British officers residing at other native courts, 
eager to forward the good work when once begun ; 
a governor-general capable of appreciating the lus- 
tre which such an achievement would cast on am 
administration already bright with military glories ; 
and last, not least, a Court of Directors ever prompt 
in the recognition of great services. 

Our narrative is concluded. It would be a 
strangely superficial view that saw in it nothing 
but a skilful series of measures by which a certain 
annual saving of female life has been effected, to 
the gain of Eastern morality, and to the credit of 
the chief actor. The great fact it teaches is, that 
the Hindoo mind is capable of advance even in the 
department where its immobility has been deemed most 
absolute—traditionary faith. 

More than threescore years have passed since 
Burke thus described our Indian empire :— 


With us, are no retributory superstitions by which 
a foundation of charity compensates through ages to 
the poor for the rapine and injustice of a day. With 
us no pride erects stately monuments which repair the 
mischiefs that pride had produced, and which adorn a 
country out of its own spoils. England hes erected 
no churches, no hospitals, no palaces, no schools, 
England has built no bridges, made no high roads, 
cut no navigations, dug out no reservoirs. Eve 
other conqueror of every other description has ie 
some monument either of state or beneficence behind 
him. Were we to be driven out of India this day, 
nothing would remain to tell that it had been pos- 
» during the inglorious period of our dominion, 
by anything better than the orang-outang, or the 
tiger. 


the rite so long ago as the reign of Hurree-Rao Hol- 
kar. That enactment had, it is allowed, remained 
unbeard of elsewhere down to the date of the procla- 
mation at Jypore ; but this may be explained by the 
slight importance likely to be attached by Hindoos in 
general to the religious preney of a community 
of Mahrattas. The Sikh empire, since (with the ex- 
ception of Cashmere) annexed to our dominions, is 
included among the five abolitionist states out of Raj- 
pootina, alluded to in our text. 

* Governor-General’s Agent for.Rajpootana, 11th 








September, 1847. 
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Doubtless, when this eloquent invective was ut- 
tered many of the “‘ monuments”’ desiderated by 
the orator were due at our hands ; and great and val- 
uable have been the efforts since made in recognition 
of the debt. But Burke himself did not dream of 
moral memorials, of records traced in the faith and 
customs of the people. It may be questioned, in- 
deed, whether he did not hold them superfluous. 
“This multitude of men’’—he said of the natives 
of India on the same occasion—‘ does not consist 
of an abject and barbarous populace, but a people 
for ages civilized and cultivated—cultivated by all 
the arts of polished life whilst we were in the 
woods.”? There, in truth, has lain the difficulty 
of their making any further advance. It was this 
very polish—a polish of luxury rather than of civil- 
ization—a polish of surface incompatible with 
growth—that, like the glittering cement encasing 
the Pyramids, preserved the primeval institutions 
of Hindustan through twenty centuries of rapine 
and subjection, proof alike to the whirling wastes 
of barbarism and the keen assaults of Western in- 
tellect. It was the inveterate complacency, sprung 
from this very idea that they possessed most of the 
arts of peace when the rest of mankind were ‘‘ in 
the woods,”’ which had convinced them that nothing 
temained to add to their mental stores, and that to 
arrange and adorn their existing materials was for- 
ever their only duty. Nay, so absolute was this 
state of optimisn that no one custom or tenet was 
held less indisputably excellent than another, for 
all derived their importance frem the common sanc- 
tion of antiquity. A change in a Hindoo’s food or 
his faith, in his poojah or his porridge, was equally 
odious to him—equally a refleetion on the infalli- 
bility of his forefathers—to question which were 
indeed ‘‘ confusion worse than death.” 

That the semi-barbarous conquerors from northern 
Asia, whose “ retributory superstitions’? Burke has 
eulogized, should have been able to break into so 
compact a system, was not, perhaps, to be expected. 
India rather influenced them than they India, and, 
like a voluptuous mistress, enervated each in 
turn—till he resigned her to some hardier captor. 
But even the European invaders who were saved 
from such a fate, if by no other cause, by this— 
that their physical constitution precluded them from 
settling on the soil—even they, with all the energy 
which a constant recruiting of the governing class 
from the West has secured to their respective dy- 
nasties, had never, until the period of our narrative, 
broken one of the links in the ancient chain of 
Hindoo dustoor. The distressing failures of our 
own missionaries are notorious. ‘* How,’’ wrote 
the zealous but truthful Henry Martyn, afier more 
than a year’s fruitless labor on that impracticable 
soil— 


How shall it ever be possible to convince a Hindoo 
Truly, if ever I see a 
Hindoo a real believer in Jesus, [ shall see something 
more nearly approaching the resurrection of a dead 
body than anything I have yet seen. This last week 
a& Brahmin came three or four days following and 
stayed an hour or two each time. I told him all that 
God had done for mankind from the beginning ; the 
evidence of Christianity, the nature of it, the folly 
and wickedness of their religion ; in short, every topic 
that could affect a human being. At the end of all he 
was exactly as at the beginning : the same serene smile 
denotes the absence of all feeling.—Journal, p. 536. 


And again, a year and a half later: ‘* Were the 
Hindoo woman you mention a true convert, she 
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would be a rich reward for a life’s labor ; but alas! 
I doubt of every Hindostanee Christian in Hindos- 
tan.’ (Jb., p. 628.) This opinion seems to have 
been shared by Sir James Mackintosh. ‘‘ He 
thought that little was to be apprehended and little 
hoped for from the exerticns of the missionaries.” 
(Jb., p. 706.) It is true that by dint of unflagging 
efforts the pioneers of the Gospel in the East have 
attained, in Southern India especially, a degree of 
success which would have astonished Martyn. But 
the sum of conversions, when viewed with refer- 
ence to the number of our subjects, is as a drop in 
the ocean. And how, in effect, can a people who 
conceive themselves to be living in a very atmos 
phere of miracles, celestial and diabolical, attach 
adequate importance to the evidences of those won- 
ders by which the divine origin of Christianity is 
attested? On the other hand, if they are to judge 
us by “‘ our fruits,’’ what are the qualities likely 
to attract their regard? In our preachers they see 
none of that terrible asceticism with which the 
naked fakeer or self-torturing jogee successfully 
challenges their reverence. The exposure of our 
women’s faces, the indiscriminate mixture of the 
sexes in our social meetings, our dancing, our un- 
scrupulous diet, are, each of them, features which, 
however innocent in themselves, shock that material 
morality which the natives best appreciate. They 
admit, indeed, our veracity, justice, and energy, and 
that ‘* beaver-like’’ faculty which one of our own 
satirists has seized as the principal] national attribute. 
That it is our destiny, for some inscrutable purpose, 
to make our penknives bristle from pole to pole, to 
run a girdle round the earth with our printed yarns, 
and to fight, if need be, for these objects like Roos- 
tums, or scheme like Faridoons—all these things 
are admitted by the natives, and the contemplation 
of them fills them with wonder and awe. But 
alas! no less true is it that none of these things 
move their envy. If, therefore, success in teaching 
the Hindoo a higher and truer civilization is possible 
at all, our first efforts must be directed towards 
convincing them of the defects of their own system, 
rather than of the merits of ours—when they can 
appreciate the last, the battle will have been won. 
Kight years ago, to a proposal even thus limited, 
nobody could have been blamed for objecting with 
Henry Martyn, ‘“‘ How shall it ever be possible to 
convince a Hindoo of anything?’’? But who can 
say that it is hopeless now, when half the states of 
Hindostan have been brought to repudiate a rite 
which was held holy by their race for full three 
centuries before the Christian erat True, the ar- 
guments which have effected the change have been 
of a kind that left the validity of their ancient books 
unassailed—nay, the doctrine of one series has 
been abandoned mainly, if not solely, on account 
of its incompatibility with still older and more ven- 
erated authorities. But it is surely needless to point 
out the consequences of admitting reason, in what 
guise svever, into the domain of tradition. Call it 
mere comparative criticism, if we will—the truth 
remains equally obvious, that criticism, once sanc- 
tioned in any form, will in the end detect some- 
thing more than the discrepancies between rival 
records. Let us, then, appreciate our vantage- 
ground. The small end of the wedge is inserted 
—how are we to drive it home? 

In the first place, we should suggest the impor- 
tance of making the significance of the movement 
in its bearings on the fallibility both of tradition 
and of the priesthood, as apparent to the whole 
Hindoo family as it is to ourselves. Let the pres 
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ent generation be made to understand, however 
much the effort may cost them, that they have, in 
fact, declared and proved themselves wiser than all 
their predecessors since the date of the Shasters. 
Let them perceive that it is not only harmless but 
good to exercise reason—at any rate for the pur- 
pose of reviving the primeval wisdom of the Code. 
And we may fairly hope that Hindoe intellect, 
having once exercised its wings so far, will not fold 
them up forever afterwards iu the serene contem- 
plation of the age of Menu. 

In the next place, let us guard against relapse. 
Before now there have been native rulers, more 
enlightened or less devout than their subjects, who 
have endeavored to put down the most cruel among 
the Hindoo rites. Bat whatever effect their enact- 
ments may have had during their own reigns, the 
flood of popular superstition invariably rolled back 
afterwards, and their Jaws soon sank into matters 
of history. To avoid this danger, vur government 
should be constantly on the watch to see that its 
abolitionist allies carry out their own proclama- 
tions. Marks of favor might reward every display 
of zeal in this direction ; while reactionaries might 
be made to understand that we regarded their ad- 
hesion to the cause of humanity as in some sort a 
compact with ourselves. 

Finally, there is now before us in Rajpootana an 
excellent opening for educating the higher classes 
of natives in the independent states of Northern 
India. The schools at Agra and at Calcutta are tuo 
remote for their benefits to reach these influential 
provinces. We possess in Ajmere, situated as it 
is in the midst of Rajpoot4na, a small tract of ter- 
ritory admirably adapted for the purpose. Not 
only is it advisable, in choosing a site for such a 
foundation, to prefer the vicinity of a race who 
influence the mind of Hindostan more widely than 
any other—but it also happens that the Rajpoots 
are more likely than any other of our allies to ac- 
cept the benefits of education at our hands. This 
is due in part to the confidence which our respect 
for their liberties, ever since we first rescued their 
country from the Mahratta yoke, has inspired ; in 
part, to the increased facilities for making pil- 
grimages to distant shrines afforded by our roads— 
which, by familiarizing them with the superior 
fertility and order of the British territory, have 
already stimulated in them a degree of curiousity as 
to the secret of our success. Great numbers of 
Rajpoots have accepted vaccination from us at the 
risk of offending one of the direst divinities in their 
Pautheon—Matajee, the goddess of small-pox ! 
Above all, they have now been the first to co- 
operate with us in putting down suttee. Such are 
the tokens both of greater independence of spirit, 
and of amity towards ourselves, which have satisfied 
those must competent to judge that the higher 
Rajpoots would gladly lead the way in making use 
of a college at Ajmere. The only educational ex- 
periment hitherto made there was at a period when 
our relations, both at Jypore and Jodhpore, were 
on the most unfriendly footing. Of course it failed. 
But under no circumstances would it have availed 
for the objects now indicated. What is wanted in 
the first instance is not so much a school for the 
lower orders, as a college to which the chiefs can 
send their sons, accompanied by something of that 
state and retinue which native nobles consider essen- 
tial to their rank. The lecturers should be gentle- 
men—men of habitual courtesy. Honorary privi- 
leges connected with the foundation might be placed 
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within reach of the leading Rajpoots, who would 
in all probability forward the scheme in proportion 
as it appeared to identify them with the supreme 
government. Finally, no religious instruction must 
be attempted. This proviso is essential. You 
may write Christianity or any other faith on the 
tabula rasa of a savage mind ; with a people, not in 
the infancy of barbarism, but in the decrepitude of 
a precocious civilization, you have to unteach be- 
fore you can teach; and an interval must occut 
between the two processes. The direct extrusion 
of one religion by another absolutely distinct, after 
the fashion of the pellet of a popgun, is too rare 
and exceptional to be anticipated anywhere, least 
of all in India. Nor can the miraculous extension 
of Christianity in primitive times be so good a guide 
to us here as the local experience of our own prop- 
agandists. There is, we fear, almost of necessi- 
ty, a sceptical period that supervenes on the tear- 
ing up of the old belief which has wound its roots 
round all a man’s thoughts and associations; and 
he is happy in whose life the truth can spring from 
the soil so disturbed -by the eradication of falsehood. 
It is perhaps possible that our efforts to educate the 
Hindoos may not do more than destroy idolatry in 
one generation; and that the intolerable want of 
something to hold by will not necessitate the adoption 
of Christianity in its place till the next. Be that 
as it may, we must remember that the choice is not 
between religious and secular education for the 
Hindoos, but between secular education and none 
at all. We must do what we can to give that en- 
lightenment which will be adequate to discover the 
deformities of error, and then perchance our pupils 
may learn to see the beauties of truth. 

We do not envy the man who can see nothing ia 
the career thus opening before England in the East 
but hazard to her empire. ‘* Once teach the natives,” 
say these reasoners, ‘* the absurdities of their divis- 
ions of caste and creed, and we shall lose the chief 
security for our power.’’ It is enough to answer, 
that England holds her possessions of God and not of 
the devil ; and that the world has never seen a satanic 
counsel answer in the longrun. The future may 
be dark, but it will not be dangerous, so long as 
our conduct is guided by the principle that Morals 
and Policy cannot be antagonistic. What, in fine, 
has been our experience in India? One by one the 
worst reproaches in its administration have disap- 
peared ; extortion, corruption, and cruelty are mat- 
ters of the past ; and, in the same degree, the loyalty 
of our native subjects, the deference of our allies, 
and the confusion of our enemies have become more 
conspicuous. It is thus, and not by the selfish cal- 
culations that marked its origin, that our Eastern 
empire has grown to be a wonder of the world. 
Like a coralline island, its foundations were laid 
by petty agencies, working for ends they knew 
not of. But the storm and the sunshine, and the 
dews of heaven, have descended on the harsh super- 
structure, and softened and ripened it into a gener- 
ous soil, needing, of a truth, abundant husbandry, 
but already rich with increase and full of promise. 





The American Magazine. 


Part I. 


Tates, sketches, poetry, and papers that may be 
ranked under the title of essays, selected largely, 
if not wholly, from American writings, and pu 
lished in London under the title of The American 
Magazine.— Spectator. 


By Brother Jonathan. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 
1. The Life of Thomas Ken, D.D., deprived 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, viewed in connection 
with Public Events and the Spirit of the Times 
in which he lived. Bythe Rev. W. L. Bowues. 


2 vols. 1830. 
2. The Prose Works wf the Right Rev. Father in 
God, Thos. Ken, D. D., sometime Lord Bishop 


of Bath and Wells; to which are added some 
of his Letters (never before published) and a 
short Account of his Life. By W. Hawxus. 
Esq., his Executor. The whole collected 
by J. T. Round, B.D. 1838. 

3. Prayers for all Persons who come to the Baths 
for Cure. By T. Ken, &c. With a Brief 
Life. By J. H. Marxtanp, F.R.S. 1849. 

4. The Life of T. Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Bya Layman. 1851. 


Ir Mr. Bowles were alive, we should feel our- 
selves restrained from noticing his book, not merely 
by our general respect for his character, but by a 
sense of the thorough honesty, simplicity, and kind- 
liness which appear in every page of the volumes 
themselves, nay, even by gratitude for the amuse- 
ment which we have derived from their strange 
medley of contents. But now that the good old 

etical Canon has been laid in the cloisters of 

arum, we may say, we presume, without fear of 
causing pain in any quarter, that it would be diffi- 
cult to name a more unfortunate attempt at biog- 
raphy than his so-called Life of Ken. The book 
is indeed about everything but Ken. Recollections 
of the author’s school and college life—rhapsodies 
on the principle of toleration—scraps of original 
poetry—disquisitions on the Calvinistic system— 
defences of the church establishment, of the Uni- 
versities, and of public schools—assaults on ‘* Use- 
ful Knowledge’’—eulogies of friends—details of 
quarrels with adversaries now long dead or for- 
gotten ;—such are, for the most part, the materials. 
And not only this—but the few incidents of Ken’s 
own story scattered through the text are really not 
related at all. Mr. Bowles in all cases assumes 
that these are already known to the reader—he 
alludes to them again and again before reaching 
the stage to which they belong—and when at 
length we expect to meet with a sober detail of the 
facts, we are — put off with some pages of 
reflections, or our Yorick hurries us away to some 
= matter which has little or no connexion with 

en. 

Mr. Bowles was led to take up his subject by 
personal circumstances and attachments, not by any 
interest in the serious questions which are involved 
in it. He had been at Winchester School—so had 
Ken. He had been at Oxford—so had Ken. He 
was a divine and a poet—and Ken united the same 
characters. One of his brethren in the chapter of 
Salisbury was Dr. Hawes, a descendant of Ken’s 
sister, and of his earliest biographer, Hawkins. 
He had been a schoolfellow, and he continued to 
be an acquaintance, of Thomas, second Marquis of 
Bath—representative of the nobleman who gave the 
bishop an asylum in his evil day. But of the 
history of the non-jurors he neither knew anything 
when he undertook the task, nor essayed to learn 
anything as he proceeded with it. If he had looked 
even into the most obvious sources of information, 
he would not have printed, as if entirely new to 
the world, a manuscript list of the deprived clergy 
far more imperfect than that which had appeared 
upwards of a century before—in the Life of Kettle- 
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well. We must not, however, waste our space in 
criticizing a book which was published more than 
twenty years ago—when the doings of 1828 
and 1829 were recent and the Reform Bill un- 
passed ; when some right reverend fathers were 
still at college, and distinguished senators in the 
nursery. Suffice it to say, that if Ken was to have 
a worthy biography, it was too evidently yet to be 
written. 

In the mean time the bishop’s merits have not 
been forgotten. First, he received the somewhat 
equivocal honor of a canonization in the Tracts for 
the Times—one of the Roman offices for the festi- 
vals of confessors being adapted to the anniversary 
of his death. Next came Mr. Round’s excellent 
edition of the prose works, including the old Life 
by Hawkins, and some Letters never before pub- 
lished. ‘Then single works were reprinted—some 
of them accompanied by sketches of the author’s 
life. Of these sketches the latest and the most 
considerable is that by Mr. Markland, of which we 
need only say that it is such as might have been 
expected from him—distinguished by good feeling 
and good taste, by copious knowledge and sound 
judgment. And, lastly, we have now to welcome 
a new and ample biography by “‘ A Layman”—a 
gentleman of the name of Anderdon, as we gather 
from one of Mr. Markland’s notes. (p. 45.) 

On taking up this last Life we were struck at 
once by the writer’s manifest love for his subject, 
and by the Jabor and care which he had bestowed 
on it; but (to confess the truth) our impression 
was that we had got hold of a rather weak, senti- 
mental, euphuistic book. In the opening sections 
there is an affectation of quaintness and phrase- 
making—obviously imitated from Walton, and no 
less nauseous in the copy than pleasing in the 
original. From Walton, too, has been borrowed 
the practice, not admirable certainly in any modern 
writer, of relating and describing imaginary things 
as if they were unquestionable facts. Then there 
are continual digressive preachings, without any 
novelty either of matter or of manner, often palpa- 
bly mistaken, and all in a tone which appears to 
us very unlikely to do good at a time when every 
hint of defects in the Church of England is caught 
up by many persons as an argument in favor of 
Rome.* But Mr. Anderdon improves as he ad- 
vances. From weeping over violated rubrics, he 
tises to discuss in a manly style the questions 
which his subject brings before him. He writes 
more naturally and more vigorously. His tone 
towards the Church becomes changed. And at 
length we leave off with a conviction that although 
he too often allows himself to be imposed on by the 
pretensions of a party, and to echo its peculiar 
cant, he is really at heart a sincere Anglican—not 
unworthy of an association with the name of Ken. 
We hope that he will have the opportunity of 
revising his work, and that he will use it largely— 
reversing the precept qualis ab incepto. 

Thomas, the son of John Ken—a_ London 
attorney, descended from an ancient Somerset 
family—was born in 1637, at Little Berkhampstead 
in Hertfordshire. When four years old, he lost 


* If anything could have an effect on the obstinate 
wrongheadedness of such persons, we should recom- 
mend to them a pamphlet on ‘‘ The Working of the 
Church in Spain,” by the Rev. F. Meyrick, of Trini- 
ty College, Oxford. It is chiefly made up of letters 
from correspondents in Spain, who are certainly not 
chargeable with having taken out from England preju- 
dices against Romanism. 
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his mother; his half-sister, who supplied her 
lace, became in 1646 the second wife of Izaak 
alton; and when John Ken died, five years 
later, it would seem that the care of the boy 
devolved on the worthy angler, who was his 
senior by nearly half a century.* Ken had already 
been a year at Winchester—a name which calls up 
in Mr. Seals many amusing reminiscences of his 
own school days, and gives Mr. Anderdon an 
opportunity of reproaching the present age, as com- 
pared with that in which William of Wykeham 
founded his colleges and restored his cathedrai. 
At Winchester, Ken laid the foundation of a life- 
long friendship with Francis Turner, afterwards 
Bishop of Ely, who was to be more than once his 
companion in suffering for conscience-sake. 

In 1656 he was elected to New College. ‘‘ Great 
was his sorrow,”’ says Mr. Anderdon, ‘‘ when in 
the retired chamber of Francis Turner he heard 
of the tauntings and scoffs by which holy ordinances 
were dishonored in the highest seats of orthodoxy.”’ 
If this were not so very positively stated, we should 
have thought that a youth who had been brought 
up at Winchester under Puritan authority could 
hardly have been ignorant that Oxford too was in 
similar hands. The daysof the most violent rigor, 
however, were over. The Common Prayer was 
privately read in a little congregation, of which we 
would gladly suppose that Ken became a member. 
And, although the organs and the choristers were 
still silenced, we find that he was one of a musical 
club, which also numbered Woods among its mem- 
bers. ‘* Thomas Ken, a junior of New College,”’ 
says Antony, ‘* would be sometimes among them, 
and sing his part.”” At Oxford he made two 
friends, who were to influence his later life— 
Francis Thynne, a pupil of the learned and pious 
Hammond, and George Hooper, in the sequel 
famous as a scholar and a divine. 

In May, 1661, Ken took the degree of B. A., and 
it would seem that about the same time he entered 
into holy orders, since he was presented in 1663, 
by Lord Maynard, to the rectory of Little Easton in 

issex. Here he found in his patron a noble- 
minded cavalier, and in Lady Maynard an example 
of saintly character which furnished, many years 
later, the subject for a beautiful funeral sermon—one 
of our few specimens of his most eminent talent.t 


* A genealogical table is given by Mr. Bowles, and 
there is a fuller one at the end of Mr. Markland’s vol- 
ume, but both omit a nephew and two nieces of the 
bishop—the children of his brother John. ‘The neph- 
ew’s death is alluded to in one of Ken’s letters. 
(Prose Works, p. 94.) One of the nieces, who also 
died before her uncle, is mentioned by Mr. Anderdon, 
p. 42, as having been baptized at Woodhay. The 
other, as Hawkins informs us, (Prose Works, p. 25,) 
‘*married to the Honorable Christopher Frederick 
Kreienberg, resident of his Electoral Highness of 
Hanover in London.” If any descendants of this last 
lady exist, they are the sole representatives of the Ken 
family—the line of Anne, wife of Izaak Walton, hav- 
ing ended in Mr. Bowles’ friend, the late Dr. Hawes, 
Canon of Salisbury. 

+ In connexion with Ken’s testimony to Lady May- 
nard’s devotion, Mr. Anderdon discourses very oracu- 
larly on the neglect of daily service in country parishes, 
and throws all the blame on the clergy, (p. 35). Now, 
every one who has looked into the matter must know 
that daily service never has been, and never was sup- 
posed or intended to be, universal, either before or 
since the Reformation. If Ken observed the rubric 
literally at Easton, where ‘‘ the church is just without 
the limits of the park,” (p. 33,) and where he could 
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After holding this parish two years, he removed to 
Winchester, where he was elected fellow of the 
college, and became chaplain to Bishop Morley. 
This prelate, although a Calvinist, had been a loyal 
and favored servant of Charles I. When Oxford 
was occupied by the sectaries, his doctrinal opinions 
procured him an offer of leave to retain his canonry 
of Christ Church, without being subjected to any test 
or subscription ; but he preferred poverty and exile. 
At the Restoration, his fidelity had been rewarded 
with the bishopric of Worcester, from which in 1662 
he was translated to Winchester. At the palace 
there Ken found his brother-in-law, Walton, now 
again a widower, established as a constant guest. 
Mr. Bowles tells us (on the authority of family tradi- 
tion from Dr. Hawes) that the bishop’s hospitality 
was a requital of assistance and shelter in the day 
of the Church’s affliction ; and he draws a pleasing 
picture of Piscator, strolling about Winchester as 
‘* the favorite old man”’ of the schoolboys—such as 
he himself remembers the father of public-orator 
Crowe, and ‘* poor Tom Warton.” 

Morley bestowed on his chaplain a prebend at 
Winchester, the living of Brightstone in the Isle 
of Wight, and that of Woodhay in Hampshire. 
Contrary to the practice of the age, Ken gave up 
Brightstone on being presented to the other parish, 
as he was resolved not to undertake any pastoral 
care to which he could not apply himself in person. 
In 1672 he resigned Woodhay to his college-friend, 
Hooper—probably with a view of being at liberty 
to attend more closely on the bishop. It would 
seem to have been at this time that he entered ona 
course of preaching at a church in Winchester 
where ‘‘ there was no preaching minister’’—the 
endowment, probably, being too small tosecure the 
services of an incumbent whose accomplishments 
extended beyond reading prayers and homilies. His 
eloquence drew crowds of hearers, and his labors 
were rewarded by the conversion of many Ana 
baptists. 

tn 1674 was published the ‘* Manual of Prayers 
for the Use of the Scholars of Winchester College” 
—an adinirable little work, which in sixty years 
went through twenty-four impressions, and still 
retains its popularity. It was accompanied in the 
later editions by Hymns for Morning, Evening, and 
Midnight ; two of which, although in an abridged 
form, and with needless variations of the words— 
besides having found their way into our churches 
— are still repeated daily in thousands of dwell- 
ings,’’ * and ‘* have been translated into the lan 
guages of the antipodes.”’ + 

In 1675 Ken made the tour of Italy with his 
nephew, the younger Walton, whose skill as a 
draftsman is celebrated by Cotton in his continua- 
tion of the Complete Angler. It was the year of 


ants, this proves nothing as to general obligation. By 
all means let daily service be celebrated whenever a 
congregation can be gathered; but Mr. Anderdon 
must know little of country life if he supposes that 
this is commonly the case. As for the assertion at 
p- 40, that ‘‘ Bishop Morley exacted a strict ohedience 
to the rubric in regard to daily prayers throughout his 
diocese,” it is sufticiently refuted by the fact that one 
of his clergy is celebrated as an extraordinary person 
for ‘* walking every day in the week to read service 
in the parish church,” (p. 49) ; and, by the extract in 
the bishop’s will, p. 141, where he speaks of the Vicar 
of Farnham as obliged by special foundation to ‘‘ read 
the Common Prayer morning and evening daily,” and 
a an endowment for similar service in another 
arish. 





reckon on the great man’s household as regular attend- 





* Macaulay, Hist., i. 432. + Markland, p. 106. 
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jubilee. Mr. Anderdon elaborately pictures the 
multitudes which flocked to the holy city, and is as 
warm in celebration of their faith as if pilgrimages 
were always purely what they professto be. This 
1s one of the passages in the earlier portion of the 
** Layman’s’’ book which we hope to find altered 
in another edition; surely it is not impossible to 
depict the supposed feelings of devout Romanists 
without running into admiration of their supersti- 
tions. Ken’s travels drew on him a suspicion of 
Popery—for which there never was the slightest 
ground ; indeed, the result of his observations was 
entirely opposite—that ‘‘ if it were possible, he re- 
turned rather more confirmed of the purity of the 
Protestant religion than he was before.’’—( Prose 
Works, p. 4.) But assuredly he would never have 
thought to clear himself from the imputation of Ro- 
manism by drawing (like Mr. Anderdon) a contrast 
between the English and the Roman communions 
altogether to the advantage of the latter, and then 
subjoining, as it were condescendingly, a formal 
——< of his adhesion nevertheless to “ our 

other Church, in whose bosom we have been re- 
generated.”” Nota few things of the like stamp call 
for the author’s revision—and are, indeed, as we 
have intimated, at variance apparently with his 
own more deliberate opinion. 

After his return from Italy Ken lived peacefully 
at Winchester, until, in 1679, he was appointed 
chaplain to the Princess of Orange. ‘The office had 
been held by Hooper, who found, as Ken now did, 
the pious and gracious disposition of the English 
— insufficient to counterbalance her hus- 

and’s cold harsh manners, his private immoralities, 
and the tone generally of his court. Ken felt him- 
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self bound to remonstrate with William on his con- 
duct towards the princess ; and the dislike which 
he incurred by this honest discharge of duty was 


heightened by the firmness with which he insisted 
that Count Zulestein, the prince’s illegitimate 
uncle, should perform a promise of marriage under 
which he had seduced one of the maids of honor— 
the niece of Ken’s first patron, Lord Maynard. 
William threatened to dismiss the chaplain, and 
Ken was very willing to go; but for the sake of 
appearances, he was requested to remain a year 
longer. During that time he was treated with in- 
creased respect ; at the end of it he gladly returned 
to Winchester. 

As things then stood, the disagreements with the 
Prince of Orange were not likely to do Ken dis- 
service with Charles Il.—uncle to both William 
and Mary. Immediately on his arrival from Hol- 
land in the autumn of 1680, he was appointed one 
of the royal chaplains. About this time the court 
paid frequent visits to Winchester, chiefly for the 
sake of hunting in the New Forest. In 1683 
Charles laid the foundation of a new palace there ; 
but while it was in progress there was a difficulty 
in lodging the sovereign and his train—including 
his seraglio. On one occasion a 
house was marked out for Nell Gwyn. He highly 
resented such a pollution—declaring ‘* that a woman 
of ill repute ought not to be endured in the house 
of a clergyman—especially the king’s chaplain.” 
Nell ‘* was forced to seek other lodgings ;’’ and it 
is said that the dean, more complaisant than the 
prebendary, added to his residence a small build- 
ing for her especial accommodation.* 


* Mr. Bowles (vol. ii., p. vi.) gives, from the infor- 
mation of wore Huntingford, a more highly colored 
and less probable Wintonian version of the story— 





that Nell took possession of Ken’s house during his 
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In July, 1583, Ken received a very complimen- 
tary invitation from Lord Dartmouth to accompany 
him in an expedition to Tangier. It has been sup- 
posed that in accepting it he was influenced by the 
hope of relieving Christian captives in Africa ; but 
this is evidently a groundless conjecture. The 
fleet sailed from Portsmouth on the 10th of August, 
and after it had put out to sea the object of the voy- 
age was made public. Tangier which had come 
into the possession of the British Crown as a part 
of the dowry of Charles’ queen, was about to be 
abandoned. Vast sums of money had been squan- 
dered on the improvement of its fortifications ; and 
these works Lord Dartmouth was now commis- 
sioned to destroy. 

The expedition has found its chronicler in one of 
Lord Dartmouth’s council—to wit, Mr. Samuel Pe- 
pys—the same whose reputation as an able and effi- 
cient public servant has in our time been somewhat 
unfairly obscured by the disclosures of his foibles in 
the famous Diary.* The outset was full of hope. Pe- 
pys congratulates himself on the prospect of ‘* going 
in a good ship, with a good fleet, under a very wor- 
thy leader, in a conversation as delightful as compan- 
ions in the first form in divinity, law, physic, and 
the usefullest parts of mathematics, can render it 
—namely, Dr. Ken, Dr. Trumbull, Dr. Lawrence, 
and Mr. Sheres; with the additional pleasure of 
concerts (much above the ordinary) of voices, flutes, 
and violins ; and, to fill up all, good humor, good 
cheer, some good books, and a reasonable prospect 
of being home again in less than two months.’’ 
(i. 326.) And Evelyn writes to him with a pleas- 
ant affectation of envy—** You Jeave us so naked 
at home that, till you return from Barbary, we are 
in danger of becoming barbarians. The heroes are 
all embarked with my Lord Dartmouth and Mr. 
Pepys; nay, they seem to carry with them not a 
colony only, but acollege, nay, a whole university ; 
all the sciences, all the arts, and all the professors 
of them too.’’—(Jb. 327.) These hopes, however, 
were but poorly realized. Of Lawrence, the phy- 
sician, the record says nothing more ; Sheres, the 
savant, who had been at Tangier before, was found 
to have caught too much of its morality in more 
ways than one ; ‘Trumbull, the civilian, proved to 
be a poor creature, always wishing himself in Doc- 
tors’ Commons, and so utterly useless that at last 
his companions were glad to send him home; the 
absence from England was four times as long 
as had been expected ; the African climate proved 
very unhealthy ; and the society of Tangier was 
intolerable. 

‘* What achaplain,’’ says Pepys, ‘‘ did the Ad- 
miralty send to my Lord Dartmouth in the Grafton ! 
—a little, deaf, crooked fellow, full of his design of 
going a hunting with my lord.’’ It would seem 
that this worthy was superseded by the chaplain 
whom Dartmouth had chosen for himself, for we 
hear nothing more of him. The outward voyage, 
which lasted five weeks, passed not unpleasantly. 
On the Sundays Ken read prayers and preached ; 
and his sermons at sea as on shore had usually the 
good fortune to please Mr. Pepys, whose criticism 
in such matters, as our readers may perhaps re- 
member, was severe if not always judicious. Even 


absence, and that, “finding her deaf to entreaty, he 
— obliged to order a portion of the roof to be taken 
8) ! ” 

*The Tangier Journal is in the first volume of 
Pepy’s ‘‘ Life, Journals, and Correspondence,” Lon- 
don, 1841; a distinct work from the Diary—to the 
success of which we no doubt owe it appearance. 
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here indeed we meet with a notice that “‘ Dr. Ken 
made a weak sermon’”’ (i. 384) ; and at another time 
praise and blame are thus mixed—“‘ Dr. Ken made 
an excellent sermon, full of the skill of a preacher, 
but nothing of a natural philosopher, it being all 
Sorced meat.’’ (i. 363.) 

The supper-table was enlivened by a series of 
discussions on the subject of spirits between Ken 
and Pepys, which, although on one occasion the 
disputants waxed ‘‘ very hot,”’ appear to have been 
amicably conducted. Pepys took the sceptical side, 
and we have little doubt that he got beyond his 
depth ; but Mr. Anderdon and Mr. Markland must 
allow us to suspect that Ken may have been a little 
too credulous. Much of the good doctor’s time 
was now devoted to the composition of a poem on 
the history of St. Edmund, the royal martyr who 
gives his name to the pleasant town of Bury. The 
biographers, in speaking of this epic, all indicate 
horror of its tediousness. Both Bowles and An- 
derdon seem to have been afraid evento redpen the 
book in order to ascertain the number of cantos ; for 
one states it as fourteen and the other as twelve, 
while Markland rightly says thirteen. We do not 
pretend to know much of what is in these cantos ; 
the arguments read like a burlesque, and the verses, 
where we have looked at them, are no better. The 
subject, although taken from old Saxon history, 
and surrounded with a strange machinery of fiends 
and angels, is made to bear on the settlement of our 
ecclesiastical matters at the restoration of Charles 
II. Edmund in his exile has a vision of the Ideal 
Church, and is commanded to reform the Anglican 
in accordance with it. A synod is held at Bury. 
Romano, the advocate of the papacy, ‘ sly Proteo,”’ 
who seems to be meant for Shaftesbury, and other 
personages good and bad, have each his say; and 
at last the Anglo-Saxon Church is happily estab- 
lished on a basis which exactly agrees with the 
Common Prayer Book and the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles. No one, we imagine, will dispute Mr. An- 
derdon’s opinion (p. 131) that it would have been 
well if the epic, like its hero in one stage of his 
adventures, had been committed to the bosom of 
the deep. 

Tangier was under the government of Colonel 
Kirke—soon to earn lasting infamy in the suppres- 
sion of Monmouth’s rebellion. The corruption in 
matters of administration—the frightful immorality 
and disorder of the place—filled Ken with dismay. 
The Pepysian Journal notices on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 30, ‘ A very fine and seasonable but most un- 
successful argument from Dr. Ken, particularly in 
reproof of the vices of this town. 1 was in pain,” 
adds Mr. Pepys, ‘* for the governor and the officers 
about us in church; but I perceived they regarded 
it not.” The ‘‘ loose company at table,” when 
the restraint of Lord Dartmouth’s presence was re- 
moved, sometimes drove the councillor and the 
chaplain to dine together in private; and they 
talked ‘‘ on the viciousness of the town and its be- 
ing time for Almighty God to destroy it.”” Again, 
on October 28, there was ‘‘ very high discourse 
between Dr. Ken and me on the one side, and the 
governor on the other, about the excessive liberty 
of swearing we observed here. The Doctor, it 
seems, had preached on it to-day.”” Ken suc- 
ceeded, however, in thwarting Governor Kirke’s 
attempt to appoint a worthless fellow, brother 
of his excellency’s mistress, to the chaplaincy of 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s ship. 

In April, 1684, Ken again landed in England. 
Walton had died during his absence, at the age of 
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ninety, leaving him a seal-ring, which he himself 
had received as a bequest from Dr. Donne; and 
within a few months he had also to lament the loss 
of his patron, the pious and munificent Morley. 
By this, however, a way was opened for Ken’s 
own advancement to the episcopate, as the succes- 
sor of Mews, who was translated from Bath and 
Wells to Winchester. The appointment was cred- 
itable to the king, for it is said that without solic- 
itation he bestowed the see on Ken, as “ the 
little fellow who refused to give poor Nelly a 
—.. 

On January 25, 1684-5, he was consecrated at 
Lambeth ; and, within little more than a week, he 
was summoned, with other prelates, to attend the 
death-bed of Charles. Both as being ‘* the most 
in favor of all the bishops,’’ and as the most per- 
suasive speaker, he seems to have been allowed by 
his elder brethren to take the lead in the solemn 
scene. For three days and three nights we are 
told (Prose Works, p. 5) he watched without ceas- 
ing by the royal bed ; and nothing can be finer than 
his appearance even in the narrative of Burnet, if 
we omit the detractory statements which are ex- 
posed by the evidence of more accurate reporters. 
‘** Ken,” says Burnet, ‘‘ applied himself much to 
the awaking of the king’s conscience. He spoke 
with a great elevation both of thought and expres- 
sion, like a man inspired, as those who were pres- 
ent told me. He resumed the matter often, and 
pronounced many short ejaculations and prayers, 
which affected all present.’’ He urged the king to 
receive the Holy Communion, which he refused, 
on pretence of weakness; the real reason we 
need not mention. He prevailed with him to order 
the Duchess of Portsmouth out of the chamber, and 
to beg pardon of the queen. Who can believe, 
with Burnet, that one who had thus faithfully and 
searchingly done his duty at that awful time, would 
have pronounced the church’s absolution over the 
dying sovereign, unless he had had grounds suffi- 
cient for his own conviction that there was a peni- 
tent heart to receive it? 

Ken had hardly entered on his diocese when it 
became the scene of Monmouth's invasion. It 
is said, that immediately after the route of 
Sedgemoor the bishop interrupted a military exe- 
cution, and told the general, Lord Feversham, 
‘* My lord, this is murder in law: now the battle 
is over, these poor wretches must be tried before 
they are put to death.”” Mr. Macaulay (i. 632), 
while he fully allows that the story is in keeping 
with Ken’s character, questions its possibility— 
on the ground that the bishop was in the House of 
Lords on the Thursday before the battle and with 
Monmouth in the Tower on the Monday after it, 
and that ‘* there is no trustworthy evidence’’ of 
his having been at Somersetshire during the inter- 
val. Mr. Markland replies that on the Thursday 
in question (July 2) Parliament broke up; that 
Ken may have then considered it his duty to hasten 
into his disturbed diocese ; that the date of the sup- 
posed remonstrance with Feversham was five days 
later (July 7) ; and that there was ample time for 
returning to London by Monday, July 13. To us 
this reasoning seems satisfactory; but Ken can 
well afford to spare any credit which is liable to be 
contested, and we should be very willing to suppose, 
with Mr. Anderdon, that the hero of the story was 
stout old Bishop Mews, who, having been a soldier 
in earlier life, resumed that character at Sedge- 
moor, and may have been: erroneously spoken of 
by the relator of the incident as still Bishop of Bath 
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and Wells (p. 193). Be this as it may, Ken’s 
conduct after the suppression of the rising was 
truly admirable. More than a thousand of the reb- 
els were imprisoned in the gaols at Wells and 
other places of his diocese. Forgetting the inju- 
ries which they had done him on their march, 
when they stripped the lead from the roof of his 
cathedral, defaced the ornaments, and all but pro- 
faned the altar by a carousal—he visited and 
prayed with them in their prisons ‘ night and 
day’’ (Prose Works, p. 31); he supplied them 
with food to the extent of his own means, and pre- 
vailed on others to join in the charitable work. 
And when Jeffreys and Kirke were engaged in 
their atrocious campaigns, he wrote a pathetic and 
earnest letter to the king, praying—in vain—that a 
stop might be put to the frightful butchery by 
which the highways of Somersetshire had been 
already rendered loathsome. 

But before this he had been employed, together 
with his old friends Turner (now Bishop of Ely) 
and Hooper, to prepare Monmouth for death. At 
the duke’s request Dr Tenison was also sum- 
moned to attend. The conversation which took 
place on the day of the execution is recorded, and 
the behavior of the divines has been blamed as 
harsh and inconsiderate. Monmouth himself had 
requested them to accompany him, although he 
knew their sentiments from the conversation of 
the preceding day. Were they not to deal sin- 
cerely and plainly with a grievously mistaken man 
on the brink of eternity? Were they to let him 
pass from the world in the belief that they saw no 
wrong in rebellion and adultery? We need not seek 
aseparate apology for Ken in the circumstance that 
he ‘acted in the devotional part only’’ (Prose 
Works, p. 21). Against the censures of contem- 
porary faction, and of later party historians, we 
may content ourselves with quoting the opinion of 
Mr. Macaulay (i. 621) :—‘* The divines appear to 
have only discharged what was in their view a 
sacred duty.”’ 

Ken now set vigorously to work in the offices of 
his new station. His diocese was, as the late in- 
surrection had shown, a stronghold of sectarian 
ignorance. He therefore bent himself to coun- 
teract the evil by the publication of simple tracts, 
intended to instruct and confirm his flock in the 
doctrines of the Church ; by constant visitation and 
preaching; by promoting the establishment of 
parochial schools and libraries, and pressing on his 
clergy the duty of public catechizing. In order to 
assist them in this work, he put forth his ** Prac- 
tice of Divine Love,’ a devotional exposition of the 
Chureh catecliism. ‘* He had,’’ says Hawkins, 
«a very happy way of mixing his spiritual with his 
corporal alms. When any poor person begged of 
him, he would examine whether he could say the 
Lord's Prayer or the Creed.””. With a view ** to 
rescue the idle from vicious practice and conversa- 
tion, and the industrious from the oppression of the 
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Among the more public matters which engaged 
the bishop’s attention, was a collection for the 
Protestants who had been driven from France by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The reader 
need hardly be reminded of James’ tortuous be- 
havior on the occasion; how deeply he was 
annoyed by finding that, just as he was laboring for 
a toleration of Romanism, the intolerance of his 
religion was so violently exhibited in the nearest 
of continental kingdoms; how he endeavored to 
gain credit with his subjects by professing compas- 
sion for the sufferers; how he privately congratu- 
lated the French king, recalled a proclamation 
which had offended him, and caused a book by a 
French Protestant minister to be burned at the 
Royal Exchange; how, after having issued an 
order for a general collection in aid of the refugees, 
he endeavored to lessen its effect by delay, and by 
charging the clergy to content themselves with 
reading it, and to abstain from preaching on the 
subject. Ken was not a man to lend himself to 
such artifices. His spirit was thoroughly stirred 
by the barbarous proceedings of Louis. Immedi- 
ately on receiving the royal Jetter, he issued a Pas- 
toral to his clergy, earnestly recommending the 
collection. He led the way by contributing the 
greater part of a fine of £4000 which opportunely 
fell to him ; and in Lent 1686-7, he preached in 
London a sermon “ in which he exhorted to con- 
stancy in the Protestant religion, and detestation 
of the unheard-of cruelties of the French, and stir- 
red the people to a liberal contribution. The ser- 
mon,’’ adds Evelyn, ‘* was the more acceptable, as 
it was unexpected from a bishop who had under 
gone the censure of being inclined to Popery, the 
contrary whereof no man could show more.” We 
have already alluded to this charge, in connex- 
ion with his travels. It was also supposed to be 
countenanced by his ascetic life, by his celibacy, 
and by some passages in his devotional writings, 
which he altered on discovering how they had beea 
misunderstood. 

By this time he had attained great repute as a 
preacher. ‘The king himself pronounced him the 
best on the Protestant side. Burnet tells us ‘* that 
he had a very edifying way ; but it was more apt to 
move the passions than to instruct ; so that his ser- 
mons were rather beautiful than solid, yet his way in 
them was very taking.” (ii.441.) It might, per- 
haps, have been difficult to steer clear between the 
censure here conveyed and that which the writer had 
just pronounced on the upposite manner of Bishop 
Gunning. Of Ken’s three extant sermons, two re- 
late to the circuinsiances of the day. ‘The coolest 
reader of the present age cannot but admire the 
clear and fluent eloquence, the fervor, and the 
unction—(a rare quality in orthodox English ser 
mons)—by which they are distinguished. Add to 
this the preacher’s character, look, voice, and ges 
ture, and the general excitement of the time ; and 
we may imagine with what feelings he was heard 


tradesmen, who grew rich by their labor, making | as he applied the history of afflicted Judah to 
them a very scanty allowance for it'’—he conceived |the cireumstances of the English Church, sur- 
the project of building a workhouse at Wells; but | rounded by enemies, Romish and sectarian. But 


it failed throngh want of encouragement. 
Works, pp. 6, 9.) 


(Prose 


Every Sunday, when at Wells, | 


perhaps the reports of the sensation which he 
raised when handling the topics that agitated all 


he invited twelve poor persons to dine with him in} minds are Jess strong testimony to his popularity 


his hall; ‘* always endeavoring, while he fed their 
bodies, to comfort their spirits by cheerful discourse, 
generally mixed with some useful instruction” 
(Jb., p. 8). To his clergy he was a father. He 
carried onan intercourse with them which in these 
days of multiplied episcopal duties must unhappily 
be given up as impossible. 





than the fact that, when he was to expound the 
catechism in the chapel of Ely House, the Prin- 
cess Anne was obliged to bespeak a place that she 
might hear him. (Prose Works, p. 208.) 

He was now irresistibly drawn into the stream 
of public affairs. James—contrary to the advice 
of the Pope himself, and of all but a few blind 
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zealots and faithless counsellors—had openly entered 
on the course which roused the spirit of the nation 
against him.* We need hardly even touch on the 
more public parts of the story—fresh as they must 
be in the recollection of every reader from that 
late work which—questionable or even false as we 
may often think it, in views, in statements, and in 
the arts of composition by which the effect is pro- 
duced—is undeniably among the most animated 
and the most engaging of all historical narratives. 

In the summer of 1687 the king visited Bath, 
and announced that on a certain day he would 
**touch for the evil.”? The ecclesiastics of. his 
train availed themselves of the occasion; they 
made bold to take possession for the nonce of the 
Abbey Church, and decorated its altar after the 
Romish fashion. The bishop happened to be 
absent at Wells. As he had received no formal 
notice of the royal intentions, and as performances 
of the same kind had taken place in other churches, 
he thought it advisable not to interfere with ‘‘ the 
healing ;’’ but on the following Sunday he appeared 
in the pulpit of Bath Abbey, and, in a sermon on 
the parable of the Samaritan, (which was the gospel 
for the day,) he earnestly warned his hearers 
against confounding the duty of joining with aliens 
from the church in works of mercy and the sin of 
countenancing religious error. 

The great controversy between England and 
Rome was now at the height. Ken took no part 
in it; he probably felt that he had not the talents 
of a controversialist, and he knew that his Church 
was abundantly furnished with able champions. 
His printed contributions to her cause are of another 
kind—a pastoral, in which he exhorts his clergy 
to meet the evils of the time by a diligent discharge 
of their public duties and by the cultivation of 
personal religion—and a sermon preached at the 
Chapel Royal, in Lent 1688, and published after 
his death. Evelyn describes the excitement on 
the delivery of this sermon ; how the administration 
of the holy communion, which concluded the morn- 
ing service, was ‘* interrupted by the rude breaking 
in of multitudes’? eager to hear the preacher of 
the afternoon; how the bishop “‘ preached with 
his accustomed action, zeal, and energy, so that 

ople flocked from all quarters to hear him.”’ 

he distress of the Church is represented under the 
figure of the chosen people oppressed by the Baby- 
lonians and Edomites; he exhorts his hearers to 
patience, steadfastness, and trust in God; and 
from the deliverance of Judah he assures them that 
thus they shall triumph over all their enemies. 
Reports of the sermon reached the king, and Ken 
was ‘closeted’? and questioned. He answered, 


* In connexion with this subject we turned with 
natural curiosity to the last edition of Dr. Lingard’s 
History. Perhaps, if it had been revised a few months 
later, the author—whose death has been announced 
since this article was written—might have found occa- 
sion to draw yet more strongly the distinction between 
the ‘‘ ultra’ and the ‘* moderate” parties of his com- 
munion—to dwell still more emphatically on the vexa- 
tion with which the ‘‘ moderate Catholics’ saw the 
troubles brought on them by the vanity and insolence 
of Father Petre and the overweening presumption of 
recent converts. 

We may as well take this opportunity of saying, 
that Dr. Lingard’s ultimate revision of his work seems 
to have been mostelaborate. As far as we have been 
able to examine the text, (10 vols. 8vo, London, 1850,) 
he has neglected nothing, either of authority or argu- 
ment, that had emerged in the interval from his pre- 
ceding speemnens before the public. Mr. Macaulay 
has a full share of the doctor’s attention. 
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“that if his majesty had not neglected his own 

duty of being present, his enemies had missed this 

opportunity of accusing him ;’”? whereupon, says 
awkins, he was dismissed. 

Within a few weeks, the king’s ** Declaration for 
Liberty of Conscience,’’ which had been issued a 
year before, was again sent forth, with an order 
that the bishops should require their clergy to read 
it from the pulpit of every church. en was 
among the prelates who attended the call of the 

rimate, Sancroft, to consult on the emergency. 

e took part in drawing up the petition to the 
king, and was one of those who presented it. 
When James insisted that the document ‘‘ raised a 
standard of rebellion,’’ he replied in the spirit of 
his late discourse—‘* We are bound to fear God 
and honor the king. We desire to do both. We 
will honor you; we must fear God.’? And when 
the king went on to say that he would be obeyed 
in the publishing of his declaration, Ken answered 
‘* God’s will be done.’? With the primate and five 
other bishops he shared in the stirring scenes of 
the imprisonment, the trial, and the acquittal, 
(June 29, 1688.*) 

The next personal notice of him is on the 28th 
of September, when we find him among the bish- 
ops whom James, alarmed at the rumored move- 
ments of the Prince of Orange, summoned to 
Whitehall. They found, however, that if the 
king had meant anything by the invitation, he had 
changed his mind before their interview with him ; 
and Ken did not scruple to say, that ‘“* His maj- 
esty’s inclinations towards the Church, and their 
duty to him, were sufficiently understood and de- 
clared before, and would have been equally so if 
they had not stirred one foot out of their dioceses.”’ 
A week later, the bishops again waited on James, 
for the purpose of tendering their advice on the 
position of affairs. They presented a paper sug- 
gesting that he should retract the measures by 
which he had wronged the Church, and exasperated 
his people; and that he should summon “ a free 
and regular parliament.”” He thanked them for 
their counsel, and promised to follow it in some 
respects ; but he declared himself determined not. 
to call a parliament. 

When William landed, Ken was at his episcopal 
city. On the approach of the troops, he set off to 
join James at Salisbury ; but, finding on the way 
that the king had returned to London, he withdrew 
to his nephew Walton’s rectory, near Devizes. 

After the unhappy king’s retirement, the Con- 
vention Parliament met in January, 1688-9. The 
scheme of a regency was proposed, among others, 
as one which would at once save the consciences 
of those who had sworn allegiance to James, and 
enable them to conform to a new order of things. 
We need not here inquire whether this scheme, if 
adopted, could have been found practicable for the ; 
purposes of government; we mention it because 
it was that which appeared to Sancroft and other 
prelates to offer a solution of their difficulties. 
The primate himself kept aloof from the conven- 
tion. Ken was regular in his attendance at its. 
sittings. He took, itseems, no part in the debates— 
(indeed, we are not aware that he ever spoke in 
parliament) ;—but he was one of the minority. 
against conferring the crown on William and Mary ; 


* By the way, Mr. Anderdon, in relating the com- 
mittal of the bishops to the Tower, (p. ~—— ; 
as if from Wordsworth, two well-known lines of. 
Rogers’ ‘‘ Human Life.” 
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and, after joining in a protest, withdrew from the 
house. 

And now came the great question on which his 
after life was to depend—could he transfer to the 
new sovereigns the allegiance which he had sworn 
to James? 

The line which he took was peculiar. He had 
joined in an address of thanks to William for his 
interposition ; he was willing even to submit to 
him as. king ; yet he considered that the terms of 
the old oath forbade him to take the new one—and 
for the sake of good conscience cheerfully sacrificed 
his all. But from the beginning he viewed his 
case as one of merely personal disability. He 
advised all who could conscientiously take the oath 
to do so; he commissioned his chancellor, who 
had himself taken it, to institute and collate in his 
stead. His whole affection was with the Church, 
although he felt himself excluded from its service ; 
he regarded the idea of a schism with horror. 

Burnet, with the vulgar impertinence of a nature 
unable to apprehend anything purer or higher than 
itself, thought proper to write to him in the end of 
1689 a remonstrance on what he considered as the 
inconsistency of this course. He presumed to tell 
him that ‘* some were so severe as to say that 
there was somewhat else than conscience at the 
pottom of his refusal.’ The answer (Prose Works, 
pp- 18-21) is a beautiful specimen of calm and dig- 
nified rebuke ; but it would appear to have had no 
other effect on the bustling whig bishop than that 
of establishing a lasting grudge which mixes with 
all his notices of Ken. 

Hooper, now rector of Lambeth, was more likely, 
ito have an influence over his friend. One evening, 
while on a visitto him, Ken appeared to be con- 
~vinced by his arguments in favor of the oath, but 
next morning he begged that the subject might not 
again be mentioned ; ‘‘for,’’ he said, ‘snould | 
be persuaded to comply, and after see reason to 
repent, you would make me the most miserable 
man in the world.”’ A letter from ‘Turner to San- 
croft amusingly shows how Ken’s defection was 
dreaded by the more decided nonjurors :— 
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I must, he writes, no longer in duty conceal from 
your grace, though I beseech you to keep it in the 
terms of a secret, that this very good man is, I fear, 
warping from us. . . . [ apprehend that parson of 
Lambeth has superfined upon our brother of B. and 
W. ; and if he lodges again at his house, [ shall doubt 
the consequence ; for which reason 111 come over on 
Saturday morning to invite him to my country-house. 
—Anderdon, p. 366. 


On the trial of the seven bishops, a friend asked 
Sir John Bramston ** whether he had ever seen the 
hall so full?’”? The old cavalier, who remembered 
the breaking out of the Great Rebellion, answered, 
“Yea, and fuller, when the ery was, No bishops, 
no magpies !*? ge p,3ll.) Theery 
was'now changed again. It was suggested in an 
abominable pamphlet that the bishops should be 
** De-Witted”? by the multitude—who had lately 
knelt in the water to receive their blessing, and by 
their zeal to congratulate Sancroft and Ken, as the 
primate’s coach conveyed them from their trial, 
liad'made the way from Westminster over London 
bridge to Lambeth a journey of several hours.* 


* The. Biographia Britannica gives us, from one of 
Sancroft’s letters, a characteristic notice of Ken at the 
time when the excitement against the bishops was at 
its height :—‘‘ It grieves me to have missed (when I 
was so nigh it) the seeing of my reverend brother of 
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But in higher quarters, there was a better dispo- 
sition. Those who scrupled at the new oath of 
allegiance were for the most part the same prelates 
who had endured imprisonment and disgrace for 
the Protestant cause, and who, again and again, by 
speech and writing, had urged on James the doing 
of justice to his people and to the Church. Their 
merits were remembered, and there was a reluc- 
tance to deprive them; but unhappily the spirit of 
Ken did not animate the majority of his brethren— 
they refused repeated proposals of an accommoda- 
tion. In the end of 1690 Turner was found to be 
concerned in a plot for restoring the dethroned 
king by the aid of France, and was obliged to 
abscond. One more application was made, in the 
hope that Sancroft and his brethren would disavow 
all connexion with the plot; but it was in vain, 
and the government found itself obliged to put the 
depriving act iu execution. 

Lhe ejection of Ken was delayed from the diffi- 
culty of finding a divine willing to occupy the place 
of one so universally respected. Beveridge re- 
fused the see; Kidder, Dean of Norwich, was at 
length, and not without some artifice, persuaded to 
accept it. He submitted, with many misgivings ; 
and Jong after he declared that he ‘* had often 
repented of his accepting, and looked on it asa 
great infelicity.”” His consecration took place on 
the 30th of August, 1691. 

On hearing of this ** successor, or rather sup- 
planter,’’ Ken protested against the intrusion from 
his pastoral chair in the cathedral, declaring that 
he ‘‘esteemed himself the canonical bishop, and 
should be ready on all occasions to perform his 
duties.”” He, therefore, ought to have been ex- 
cepted by Burnet from the assertion that the de- 
prived prelates ‘* never stood upon their right, nor 
complained of wrong in any public act or protesta- 
tion.’?” Mr. Bowles indulges in a. picture of his 
departure from the palace of Wells, which we 
(like Mr. Anderdon) are glad to borrow :— 


Surely it would be no stretch of imagination to 
conceive that, on the draw-bridge, as he passed on, 
leaving the abode of independence and peace, a crowd 
of old and young would be assembled, with clasped 
hands and blessings, to bid him farewell. Mild, com- 
placent, yet dignified, on retiring with a peaceful 
conscience from opulence and station to dependence 
and poverty, as the morning shone on the turreted 
chapel, we naturally imagine he might have shed one 
only tear when looking back on these interesting 
scenes. Pe haps his eye might have rested on the 
pale faces of some of the poor old men and women 
who had so often partaken his Sunday dinner, and 
heard his discourse in the ancient hall—he might 
have remarked at the same time some child holding 
out its little hymn-book ; then, and not befure, we 
may conceive— 


Some natural tears he dropped, but wiped them soon. 
The world was all before him, where to seek 
His place of rest, and Providence his guide. 


Bath and Wells. Zam not surprised to hear that his 
innocency and courage was so bold as to appear openly, 
but am, I confess, that he did it safely.” Mr. Anderdon 
again quotes a ‘‘ sprightly letter” which Sancroft 
wrote to Lloyd:—‘‘ Though London is a great wood, 
where he that would hide himself may most probably 
be concealed, yet our friend is a very remarkable per- 
son, and one universally known and acquainted, and 
should he travest himself into what habit he will, or 
spread a patriarchal beard, or cover all with any sort 
of peruke you can fancy, still there will be something 
that may discover him. Not of late only, but of old, 
the waguonuoy of the vessel was in the prow or bealy 





(Acts xxvili. 11.)” 
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We have already had occasion to notice some 
instances of the generosity which distinguished 
Ken through life. Although his income must 
have been ample almost from the time when he 
left Oxford, he never saved anything for himself. 
When nominated to his see he had been obliged to 
borrow the funds for taking possession of it; and 
now that he was deprived, the sale of all his 
effects, with the exception of his books, produced 
only 700/. But, says Mr. Anderdon, God had 
provided for him ‘‘ a covert from the tempest, the 
shadow of a great rock in a-weary land.”’ The 
friend of his youth, Thynne, now Viscount Wey- 
mouth, invited him to accept a shelter at Longleat ; 
and, in order to relieve him from the sense of 
dependence, he took the 700/. into his own hands, 
and allowed him an annuity of 80/. For twenty 
years Longleat was the deprived bishop’s home ; 
his residence there being only varied by visits to 
his nephew, Walton, and to other friends within an 
easy distance. 


Longleat-house, (says Mr. Anderdon,) deserving 
rather the name of a palace, rises amid natural 
slopes and hills, crowned with hanging woods ; the 
ornamental gardens, enriched with plants brought 
from every climate, are still arranged in the antique 
fashion in which they probably existed at the time of 
Ken. Endless walks and rides are cut through the 
woods ; they offer at each turn some fresh bower of 
solitude, or opening of the landscape. These ‘‘ shades 
benign,’’ as Ken calls them, might well give him 
rest ; they abound in every requisite for the peaceful 
abode of a ‘* retired Christian.’? . . . The room which 
he inhabited is at the top of the house, far removed 
from the noise and bustle of the noble hall, so well 
known as the scene of old English hospitality. It is 
an apartment of most ample dimensions, filled with 
books, of which some were his own,* and others be- 
longing to Lord Weymouth, the overflowings of the 
great library below. In this retirement he lived, and 
wrote hymns, and sang them to his viol, and prayed, 
and died. His principal companion was probably Mr. 
Harbin, the family chaplain, of whom he often makes 
mention in his letters. 


Kidder, the new bishop of Bath and Wells, was 
a man of learning, and of many estimable qualities, 
which at an earlier time had won for him the pat- 
ronage of Archbishop Sancroft and of the excellent 
Robert Nelson, (Markland, p. 91.) But his prin- 
ciples as to Church matters were jow and lax. 
Although we may well believe his profession that 
he entered on his episcopal office with a sincere 
desire to do good, his administration of the diocese 
was unhappy. From Longleat, which is on the 
borders of it, Ken sorrowfully watched the undoing 
of his own work; he felt that he could never 
resign his claims to ‘* a latitudinarian traditor, who 
would betray the baptismal faith.” 

On the other hand, there was much to distress 
the guod recluse in the proceedings of his nonju- 
ring brethren. He, as we have seen, rejoiced in 
the deliverance of the Church from the oppressions 
of the late reign; he thought that the difficulties 
of the new oath affected such persons only as had 
sworn allegiance to King James; he wished all to 
conform who could honestly do so. But others 
took a different view ; they represented the great 
body of the Church as schismatical and apostate, 
and resolved to keep up a distinct communion of 


* Ken bequeathed to Lord Weymouth “ all my books 
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their own. Sancroft, soured by age and misfor- 
tune, and influenced by men more viotent than 
himself, executed, in 1692, a deed by which he 
transferred his metropolitan powers to Lloyd, de- 
prived Bishop of Norwich. It was resolved to 
continue the succession ; King James was requested 
to select two from among the nonjuring clergy for 
elevation to the episcopate. The Pope was con- 
sulted, and approved of the scheme. The exiled 
king left the selection to Sancroft and Lloyd, who 
chose respectively Hicks, deprived Dean of Wor- 
cester, and Wagstaff, formerly Chancellor of Lich- 
field; and on St. Matthias’ day, 1693-4, these two 
were consecrated by the deprived Bishops of Nor- 
wich, Ely, and Peterborough—the archbishop 
having died in the preceding November. ‘The 
consecration was not generally known until some 
years after. Great efforts had been made to obtain 
the concurrence of Ken ; but he steadily refused, be- 
lieving that ** the project of a succession originated 
in a political influence which could intend no good 
towards the Church.’’ (Prose Works, p. 51.) 
The deprived Bishops of Gloucester, Frampton, 
also declined to share in the measure. 

In April, 1695, died John Kettlewell, who had 
heen ejected from the vicarage of Coleshill in 
Warwickshire. Ken declared of him, ‘* he was 
certainly as saintlike a man as ever I knew:” and 
with the exception of the bishop himself—if even 
he is to be excepted—there is no one among the non- 
jurors who has a higher claim to be remembered 
with reverence and love. Eminent, like Ken, for 
holiness of life, he was his inferior in eloquence, but 
superior to him in learning and general ability. He 
had not, like Ken, an opportunity of serving the 
Church in a conspicuous station, or earning a name 
in history ; but at the age of forty-two he left behind 
him works which fill two folio volumes still prized by 
every student. His inclination would have led hima 
to confine himself to practical and devotional sub- 
jects; but the circumstances of the time forced him 
to become a controversialist ; and rarely indeed has 
controversy been written in so thoroughly religious 
a spirit. There is no attempt to display his 
powers, or to gain an advantage over his oppo- 
nent ; he writes with the single aim of satisfying 
his own conscience and those of others; every line 
seems to be penned in the remembrance of the hour 
of death and the day of judgment. Kettlewell was 
buried at Allhallows Barking, in the same vault 
which had contained the remains of Archbishop 
Laud until at the restoration they were removed to 
Oxford. This was the only occasion on which 
Ken is known to have officiated publicly after his 
deprivation. He appeared in his episcopal robes, 
and read not only the burial office, but the evening- 
service, including the prayers for King William 
and Queen Mary. So Wood states, (Athen. 
Oron. iv. 442;) and if the prayers for the king 
and queen had been omitted, it would surely have 
been noticed by Kettlewell’s nonjuring biographer, 
who tells us that Ken read the whole evening ser- 
vice. 

A short time before his death, Kettlewell had 
drawn up a scheme for the relief of the deprived 
clergy. He proposed thata fund should be raised, 
and should be entrusted to the administration of 
the bishops, who would thus be enabled to exercise 
a superintendence over the lives of the clergy, to 
restrain them from giving way to the temptations 
of need and idleness, and to put a stop to the 
impositions which worthless or pretended nonju- 





of which my lord has not the duplicates.” (Bowles, 
ii., 306.) 


rors had begun to practise on the charitable. He 
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suggested that the bishops should appeal to the 
oie in a pastoral letter; and in July, 1695, the 
document appeared, bearing the signatures of 
Lloyd, Frampton, Turner, Ken, and White, each 
of whom designated himself as bishop of his late 
diocese, while they were collectively described as 
*¢now deprived.” 

In consequence of this, the five were summoned 
before the Privy Council, and Ken has left an ac- 
count of his examination. He had not waited for 
the formal citation, but twice of his own accord 
endeavored to obtain a hearing. Mr. Anderdon is 
disposed to complain of it as an indignity that he 
was not admitted until the third time, when the 
warrant had been duly served on him. The Coun- 
cil, however, may have been occupied by other 
business, or may not have known of Ken’s attend- 
ance, or may have been prevented by form from 
giving him an earlier audience. He himself men- 
tions his voluntary attendances, not by way of a 
grievance, but in proof of his willingness to meet 
all charges, and asa reason why he should be 
allowed to go in peace. Still less are we able to 
see any ground for the outcries of nonjuring writers 
against the whole proceeding—which have been 
echoed by the late historian of the party.* Surely 
the Pastoral implied, as the Council said, something 
like “‘ a pretence of authority’’—*‘ a claim of ec- 
elesiastical jurisdiction,” which might well form 
the subject of inquiry—more especially as the 
king, for whose sake the subscribers had been de- 
prived, was still alive and had not relinquished his 
claims. When admitted to examination, (April 28, 
1696,) Ken was treated with the respect due to his 
character. His candid answers proved that there 
was no design beyond the avowed purpose of chari- 
ty.; and “‘ the Council thought proper to drop the 
affair as easily as could be.”’ 

By the death of White in 1698, and that of Tur- 
ner in 1700, Lloyd, Ken, and Frampton were left 
as the only survivors of the deprived bishops. 
Hickes now held the pasition of a leader among the 
more vehement section of the nonjurors. He was 
a.man of great ability and energy, learned, as far as 
the learning of the age extended, in the Gothic and 
northern languages, an accomplished divine, and a 
skilful controversialist ; but he appears to have been 
wanting both in judgment and in temper. He had 
been chaplain to Lauderdale in Scotland during the 
primacy of the ill-fated Sharp; and the dark fanati- 
cism of the covenanters had the effect of driving him 
into exaggerated opinions on the opposite side. 
He is charged with the inhumanity of having re- 
fused to intercede for the life of a brother who had 
been noted as a furious preacher among the Puri- 
tans, had been concerned in Monmouth’s rebellion, 
aod was one of the persons for sheltering whom 
Alice Lisle was condemned by Jefireys. (Routh 
in Burnet, iii. 63.) When deprived of the deanery 
of Worcester, Hickes made himself obnoxious to 
government by posting on the door of his cathedral 
®,protest against the intrusion of his successor ; in 
consequence of this he had for a time been obliged 
to abscond, and we read of him as figuring in a 
military disguise. (Life of Kettlewell, p. 182.) 
His consecration as a bishop has been already men- 
tioned. 
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* See pp. 165-167 of A History of the Nonjurors, 
by Thomas Lathbury, M. A., London, 1845 ;—a work 
which, whatever its short-comings, deserves thankful 
acknowledgment as that of an honest, sincere man, 


and moreover, (strange to say,) as the only attempt to 
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Ken now wrote to Hickes, (March 7, 1700-1,) 
briefly mentioning the inconveniences which had 
arisen from the separation, expressing a belief that 
the time for a retinion with the church was come, 
and requesting him, with a view to this end, to confer 
with the most eminent of the nonjurors, and with 
some members of the lower house of convocation, 
including the prolocutor, Hooper. (Prose Works, 
48, 50.) The answer is not preserved, but we 
may imagine its purport. The characters and the 
tendencies of the two men were opposite. Ken 
from the beginning was earnest for closing the 
breaches of the Church; Hickes busied himself in 
the discovery of pretexts for further widening them. 
With him originated the ritual innovations which 
became known by the name of ‘‘ The Usages.”’ 
When time and change had removed or impaired 
the original grounds of the separation, these 
‘* Usages”’ became for those who espoused them a 
new and an insurmountable hindrance to reconcil- 
iation with the Established Church; for if they 
were, as was asserted, essential, there had been no 
valid adminstration of the Eucharist since the abro- 
gation of King Edward’s first Prayer Book in 1552 ; 
but they rent the nonjuring communion with inter- 
nal schisms, and hastened its extinction. 

The death of the dethroned king, in September, 
1701, would have been regarded by many of the 
nonjurors as a deliverance from their scruples as to 
the oath of allegiance. But, unhappily, Louis 
XIV., by recognizing the son of James as king, 
provoked the English government to enact a new 
oath of abjuration, in which William was acknowl- 
edged as ‘* lawful and rightful king,”’ the ‘* pretend- 
er’s”’ title was utterly denied, and an engagement 
was made to defend William and the Protestant 
succession against him and all persons whatsoever. 
Ken would now have been willing to swear alle- 
giance to William, but the new oath was so framed 
that he could not accept it. He writes to Harbin, 
Lord Weymouth’s chaplain, “* Let me know wheth- 
er it will be enforced. Itis an oath I shall never take. 
I will rather leave the kingdom, as old and infirm 
aslam.’’ (Prose Works, p. 54.) 

On the death of King William, in March, 1701-2, 
Lloyd wrote to Ken, expressing regret that for some 
years he had been deprived of his ‘* correspondence 
and brotherly affection,’ and requesting his pres- 
ence at a conference in London. Ken in his answer 
denies that there had ever been any estrangement 
on his part, but says that ‘* he cannot imagine that 
his counsel and assistance can be worth a London 
journey ; which is consistent neither with his purse, 
nor convenience, nor health, nor inclination.’’ * 
He expresses an earnest wish that some means of 
ending the schism may be devised ; and he returns 
to this subject in later letters. In one of these 
(p. 58) he speaks of himself as greatly distressed by 
some alterations which had been made in the ser- 
vice at the chapel of Longleat, and which. obliged 
him to discontinue his attendance there. These 
alterations, no doubt, were connected with the 
prayers for the royal family ; but it does not clearly 
appear in what they consisted. 

After the accession of Anne, he was repeatedly 
solicited to resume his old diocese. Kidder, who 


* Prose Works, pp. 55, 56. Ken writes of himself 
as if reporting the words of another person. This is 
one of many expedients, such as the addressing his 
letters to his correspondent’s wife, by which the good 
bishop, clumsily enough, endeavored to guard against 
the risk of being called in question for them, if inter- 
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had never been happy in it, was willing to make 
way for him by accepting a translation ; but Ken’s 
growing infirmities combined with his scruples of 
conscience to determine him against a return to 
public life. 

In November, 1703, a fearful storm swept over 
the island. Defoe, in his very striking account of 
this visitation, reckons the damage done to property 
at £4,000,000; and states that about 8000 persons 
perished. Ken was then at his nephew’s at Poul- 
shot. He writes to Lloyd: ‘‘ The house being 
searched the day following, the workmen found 
that the beam which supported the roof over my 
head was shaken out to that degree that it had but 
half an inch to hold, so that it was a wonder it 
could hold together.’ Within a dav or two he 
learnt that a part of the palace at Wells had been 
blown down, and that Kidder and his wife had 
been buried in the ruins. He could not be but 
struck by the coincidence as to time and cause ; but 
while he was devoutly thankful for his own pres- 
ervation, he expresses pity for Kidder; and there 
is no hint that, as too many would have been ready 
to do, he regarded the bishop’s death as a judgment 
for having supplanted him. 

The see was offered to Hooper, who had lately 
been consecrated to St. Asaph. He declined it, 
on the ground that he ‘* could not eat the bread’’ 
of his old friend, and entreated the queen to restore 
Ken. She thanked him for the suggestion, and 
authorized him to make the offer. Ken expressed 
warm gratitude to her majesty, but declared that 
he could not return to such a charge: he urged 
Hooper to accept the bishopric, and offered to re- 
sign all his own claims to him. Finding him 
immovable, Hooper at length complied ; and Ken 
had the satisfaction of transferring his rights to his 
oldest friend, in whose character and orthodoxy he 
had the fullest confidence—a confidence amply jus- 
tified by Hooper in an episcopate of four-and-twenty 

ears, during which he refused translation both to 
ndon and to York. 

The more violent nonjurors were now enraged 
against Ken. It appears that some of them were 
even personally rude to him. Lloyd was daunted 
by their clamor, and attempted to retract or qualify 
the approbation which he had expressed when the 
cession was first proposed. Ken’s temper was 
moved: he reminds Lloyd of his former words, 
and blames him for having added to the exaspera- 
tion of the extreme party by showing letters which 
were intended to be private. In the next letter he 
apologizes for his warmth, and declares that every 
day increases his satisfaction in the step which he 
had taken. 

Poor as he was after his deprivation, Ken had 
always retained his old practice of charity. His 
personal expenses had been limited to the cost of 
‘*a mean habit, and a poor horse to carry him 
about.”? The rest of his scanty annuity was given 
to the poor and the afflicted, including the deprived 
clergy of Scotland as well as of England. Hooper 
was bent on improving his friend’s circumstances, 
and, on accepting the see of Bath and Wells, de- 
sired Jeave to retain the chantership of Exeter, 
with the intention of paying over the income to 
him. As the Bishop of Exeter objected, the Queen 
desired Hooper to yield, and conferred on Ken a 
pension of equal amount. ‘To one who had long 
had only £80 a year, the addition of £200 must 
have been wealth ; but Hooper knew him so well 
that he thought it necessary to insist that he 
‘should lay out something fur himself; and from 
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that time,’ we are told, ‘“‘ he appeared in every- 
thing according to his condition.”’* 

In 1708 died Robert Frampton, ejected bishop of 
Gloucester. Pepys bears repeated testimony to 
his abilities as a preacher in his earlier days; and 
he appears to have been a man of singular meek- 
ness and humility. On his deprivation, he retired 
to a parish which he had held with his bishopric. 
He was allowed to reside in the parsonage, at- 
tended the church, and publicly catechized the 
children. In 1710 he was followed to the grave 
by Lloyd. The most distinguished of the nonjur- 
ing laity, Nelson and Dodwell, acting on principles 
which the latter had laid down in some published 
treatises, now applied to Ken, as the only survivor 
of the extruded prelates, inquiring whether he 
claimed their obedience. His answer was that he 
made no such pretension ; that he had steadily op- 
posed the consecration of successors in the episco- 
pate ; and he added, ‘‘I apprehend that it was 
always the judgment of my brethren, that the death 
of the canonical bishops would render the invaders 
canonical, in regard that schism is not to be al- 
ways.”’ On this Nelson, Dodwell, and the rest of 
the more moderate spirits, returned to the commun- 
ion of the national church. The later fortunes 
of the schism—adorned as it was by the talents 
and learning of such men as Hickes and Collier, 
Spinckes, and Brett, and Lindsay—need here be 
only alluded to with sorrow and pity. 

Ken’s life had long been a preparation for death. 
Mr. Bowles (ii., p. 276) mentions a touching cir- 
cumstance—that the smal] Greek Testament which 
was -his constant companion opens of itself at the 
15th chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians ; and Hawkins tells us that for many years 
he ‘‘ travelled with his shroud in his portmanteau, 
as what, he often said, might be as soon wanted as 
any of his other habiliments.’’ At length, in his 
seventy-fourth year, the summons came. While 
on a visit in the neighborhood of Sherborne, he 
was seized with a palsy, which confined him to his 
chamber from November, 1710, to the middle of 
the fullowing March. He then set off towards 
Bath, intending to take Longleat in his way ; but, 
on reaching the mansion which had so long been his 
home, he felt that he must go no further. When 
told by his physician that he had but two or three 
days to live, he answered, ‘* God’s will be done?”’ 
He put on his shroud with his own hands, in order 
that his body might not be stripped after death: 
he prayed for his friends, and gave them his bles- 
sing ; and on the 19th of March he expired, peace- 
fully and without pain. His will contains the well 
known declaration : ‘* As for my religion, I die in 
the holy Catholic and Apostolic faith, professed by 
the whole Church before the disunion of east and 
west: more particularly, I die in the communion 
of the Church of England, as it stands distinguished 
from all papal and puritan innovations, and as it 
adheres to the doctrine of the Cross.”’ 

At sunrise, on the second day after his death, 
his body was laid, according to his own directions, 
in the churchyard of F’rome Selwood, as being the 
nearest parish within his diocese, ** without any 
manner of pomp or ceremony, besides that of the 
order for burial in the liturgy.’”? His grave was 
long marked by no other memorial than an iron 
grating, shaped like a coffin, and surmounted by a 
mitre and pastoral staff; but, in 1844, a fund was 

* He received also, shortly before his end, a legacy 


of some 500/., which enabled him to leave help to sev- 
eral afflicted friends. 
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raised for the purpose of doing honor to his mem- 


ory by some more worthy monument. The iron 
grating is now inclosed in a small Gothic structure ; 
the chancel of the church has been restored and 
decorated ; and a window, commemorative of the 
saintly bishop, has been added by the munificence 
of the Marchioness of Bath.* 

The life of Ken presents to us a remarkable in- 
stance of a man whose tastes were all for the 
cultivation of sanctity in retirement, and for the dis- 
charge of humble duties, called by circumstances 
to take a conspicuous part in the history of his time. 
There was assuredly no affectation in his frequent 
references to the calling of Amos—* no prophet, 
neither a prophet’s son,’’ but ‘‘ caught up from 
among the meanest of the herdsmen.”’ He was 
evidently one who could have been content to serve 
God in a country parish all his days, without am- 
bition of honors or distinction; he did not seek 
promotion, but was sought out by it. He rose by 
means which would have seemed likely to be a bar 
to his rising ; he was promoted for discountenanc- 
ing the vices of his sovereign, and that not in the 
way of violence or forwardness, which might per- 
haps have suggested his promotion as a means of 
silencing him, but simply by a firm resistance when 
they came across his own path. In his episcopal 
position he impressed two kings—both men of 
profligate morals, and of a creed different from his 
own—by the perfect simplicity and uprightness of 
his character. With an earnestness * like a man 
inspired’’ he urged repentance on the dying Charles ; 
he remonstrated with James again and again, 
boldly, yet respectfully, and patiently endured his 
displeasure. He was neither uplifted by popu- 
larity nor dejected by the loss of it. When, for 
conscience sake, he had resigned rank and wealth, 
and had submitted to the severance of the ties 
which bound him to his flock, the same single- 
heartedness continued to be his characteristic. He 
kept aloof from the zealots who mixed up with their 
cause other considerations than those for which he 
had embraced it ; he opposed their mistaken meas- 
ures ; and, in the consciousness of his own recti- 
tude, he was content to bear their insolence and 
scorn. Towards Charles at Winchester, and on 
his deathbed—towards William at the Hague— 
towards the brutal Kirke—towards James during 
the bloody scenes of 1685 and in the changeful 
days of 1688—he bore himself with uniform cour- 
age in the discharge of his duty. Over his grave 
it might have been said as truly as over that of 
Knox, ‘‘ Here lies he who never feared the face of 
man!’? How vast was the contrast in all things 
else ! 

Many good people are ready to cry out against 
any criticism on the intellectual qualities of a holy 
man. To us this seems to indicate not a true ad- 
miration of the saintly character, but a distrust of 
its value. Surely, if we had a thorough apprecia- 
tion of sanctity, we should think i¢ a sufficient title 
to reverence, without claiming for the possessor of 
it other gifts to which he had no pretensions. 
When, therefore, Mr. Macaulay tells us (vol. i., p. 
632) that Ken’s “ intellect was indeed darkened by 
many superstitions and prejudices; but his moral 
character, when impartially reviewed, sustains a 
comparison with any in ecclesiastical history, and 
seems to approach, as near as human infirmity per- 
mits, to the ideal perfection of Christian virtue’’— 
we do not care to dispute the justice of the first 


* See appendix to the memoir of Mr. Markland, 
who was one of the chief promoters of the fund. 
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clause in the sentence, coming as it does from a 
writer who would probably be ready to pass the 
same censure on many of the most venerable among 
his own contemporaries. On the contrary, we 
look on it as giving a higher value to the striking 
eulogium which follows; and the more because we 
must regard Mr. Macaulay’s estimate of his per- 
sonal impartiality as nothing better than an amus- 
ing delusion. 

The bishop’s writings are chiefly valuable as il- 
lustrations of his character and history. During 
his lifetime he made hardly any pretensions to au- 
thorship. The only works which he sent forth 
were composed in the discharge of his duty towards 
those committed to his care—not for the purpose of 
‘* showing himself to the world.”? The peculiar 
bent of his mind appears remarkably in his exposi- 
tion of the Catechism. It is appropriately entitled 
‘* The Practice of Divine Love :”’ the object is not 
to give a formal statement of the Church’s doc- 
trines, but to turn them all into prayer and praise. 
In this and in his other devotional writings we may 
trace many remembrances of earlier prayers—de- 
rived, probably, through our own Andrews and 
Laud, from the Fathers of the Church and the ancient 
liturgies ; but Ken has shed over all his own spirit 
of tenderness and love. A general characteristic 
of his writings is the union of a high religious stan- 
dard with a compassionate and experienced allow- 
ance for the frailty by which it is too likely that 
the attainment of such a standard may be hindered. 
In the holiness which he prescribed and practised 
there was nothing forbidding. His life was asce- 
tic ; but we are told that his ‘* temper was lively 
and cheerful,’ and his conversation ‘‘ very face- 
tious and entertaining.”"—(Hawkins, in Prose 
Works, p. 3.) 

If there was any vanity in the good man’s heart, 
it would seem to have been on the subject of his 
poetical skill. He expresses, indeed, a belief that 
his verses are open to the assaults of criticism ; but 
he must have thought something of them, for he 
left them for publication, and they fill four thick 
volumes. The contrast is strange and surprising 
between the clear, free, harmonious flow of his 
prose, and the barbarous, cramped, pedantic Jan- 
guage, the harsh dissonants, the extravagant con- 
ceits, which disfigure the great mass of his verses. 
Mr. Anderdon has tried the ingenious experiment 
of reducing some passages from metre to prose, 
and no doubt they gain considerably ; but there is 
no getting over the fact that these four volumes are 
altogether a mistake. Mr. Bowles traces this to 
the influence of Cowley, whose ‘* Davideis’”’ was 
evidently the model of the ‘* Edmund,”’ as his odes 
were of the lyrical pieces :— 


Ken’s fault in poetry arose from his rejecting his 
own feelings of simplicity and nature, and proposing 
to himself a model of false imagery and affected dic- 
tion. Always intent on this artificial model, he sac- 
rificed his native good sense ; turned from what is 
simple, sublime, and pathetic ; shut his eyes to all 
that is most interesting in rural scenery and external 
nature ; and even in addressing Heaven under the in- 
tense feelings of devotion, appears affected and arti- 
ficial. . . . If he had only followed his own native 
feelings, he would have been an interesting, if not pa- 
thetic or sublime, poet.—( Bowles, ii. 300.) 


The most interesting of the poems are those 
which relate to the author himself, such as the one 
in which he draws a parallel] between his own his- 
tory and that of St. Gregory of Nazianzum, and the 
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** Anodynes of Pain,”’ which are peculiarly touch- 
ing, as having been the actual means of sovthing 
the acute bodily sufferings of his later years, when 
he was compelled to abandon study and seek relief 
in the cultivation of poetry and music. 

On the great question of Ken's life—that of the 
oath of allegiance—opinions have been and will be 
divided. ‘To us it appears that the scriptural precept 
of obedience to ‘‘ the powers that be’’ dispenses 
with the necessity of inquiring into the original 
right of an existing government; that the only 
question is, whether the government have that 
amount of establishment and security which will 
justify us in regarding itas properly beng. When 
a doctrine resembling this was advanced by Sher- 
lock and others after the Revolution, Kettlewell 
asked, by way of objection, ‘* How much time, and 
how much quietness, must go to settlement ?’’ 
( Works, vol. ii., p. 256.) We should reply that 
there is the very difficulty of the case—but that it is 


* adifficulty which must be faced ; that the answer, 


where it is required, must be made by every man 
for himself, on a conscientious review of all the cir- 
cumstances which he is able to include in his con- 
sideration. Ken made no scruple of submitting, or 
even adhering, to the government of William and 
Mary. But he thought that the new oath which 
was tendered to him was incompatible with that 
which he had sworn before ; and, with such a man, 
those very reasons of temporal advantage which 
would have influenced many to comply had exactly 
the opposite effect. How striking were his words 
to Hooper :—‘* Should I be persuaded to comply, 
and after see reason to repent, you would make 
me the most miserable man in the world!”” With 
such a feeling, undoubtedly he did well to decline 
the oath ; and, while we think that his scruples 
were mistaken, we rejoice that he declined it, and 
that he was not alone in that sacrifice of everything 
to conscience. 

But he never condemned others for the compli- 
ance which he himself was unable to make. He 
kept aloof from all political intrigues. Through 
misapprehension, misrepresentation, and obloquy 
on both sides, he held on his wise, moderate, and 
straightforward course, seeking the peace of the 
Church, and finding in the exercises of a holy life 
support and comfort throughout all his troubles. 
We are well pleased in quoting these words from 
Mr. Anderdon :— 


If at any time men of tender consciences, in their 
aspirations after some ideal perfection, be tempted to 
swerve from their obedience to the Church of England, 
let them study the writings of humble, simple-hearted, 
steadfast Bishop Ken—(stead fast, because humble and 
simple-hearted)—and they will find solid arguments 
to preserve them from ‘‘ widening her deplorable di- 
visions,’’ and inspire them with his own firm resolves 
to ‘* continue steadfast in her bosom, and improve all 
those helps to true piety, all those means of grace, 
all those incentives to the love of God,’’ which He has 
mercifully afforded to them in her communion. 


Tt has been supposed by many that Ken was the 
original of Dryden’s Good Parson, and we think 
the conjecture very probable. For not only is the 
“* parson’”’ described as holding the opinions of the 
N onjurors—a party from which no one was so likely 
as Ken to be chosen as a model; not only do the 
general characteristics agree with those of the 
bishop—but there seems to be a particular refer- 
ence to him in the description of the parson as a 
writer of hymns. We caunot quite make up our 
minds as to the bearing on this question of two let- 
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ters in the Pepys Correspondence (vol. ii., 254, 5), 
which were not published when Mr. Bowles wrote, 
and have escaped the notice of the later biogra- 
phers. Dryden writes to Pepys (July 14, 1699), 
thanking him for having directed his attention to 
Chaucer's “* Parson,’’ and enclosing his ewn imi- 
tation. The secretary replies, ‘* hoping from this 
one good parson to fancy some amends made for the 
hourly offence I bear with from the sight of so 
many lewd originals.’”? On the one hand, it may 
be said that neither of the writers alludes to Ken ; 
on the other, it may be plausibly argued that the 
allusion to him may have been understood between 
them ; that Pepys in speaking of the poem as the 
‘* copy of one good parson,’’? may mean that it was 
a portrait from the life : that he may not only have 
pointed out the passage of Chaucer to the poet, 
but may have suggested that it should be adapted 
to the character of his old shipmate. 

There are also, we think, among Dryden’s lines, 
some other hardly mistakable allusions to the pe- 
culiar history of the bishop. At all events our 
readers will not be sorry that we conclude with 
some of those beautiful couplets. Possibly, in these 
days, they may even be new to some of our younger 
friends :— 


A parish priest was of the pilgrim train ; 

An awful, reverend, and religious man. 

Of sixty years he seemed, and well might last 
To sixty more, but that he lived to fast : 
Refined himself to soul, to curb the sense, 

And made almost a sin of abstinence. 

Yet had his aspect nothing of severe, 

But such a face as promised him sincere ; 
Nothing reserved or sullen was to see, 

But sweet regards and pleasing sanctity. 

And oft with holy hymns he charmed their ears, 
A music more melodious than the spheres ; 

For David left him, when he went to rest, 

His lyre ; and after him he sang the best. 

The proud he tamed, the penitent he cheered ; 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender feared. 

His preaching much, but more his practice wrought, 
A living sermon of the truths he taught. 

Such was the saint, who shone with every grace, 

Reflecting, Moses-like, his Maker’s face : 
God saw his image lively was expressed, 
And his own work, as in Creation, blessed ; 
The Tempter saw him too with envious eye, 

And, as on Job, demanded leave to try. 

He took the time when Richard was deposed, 
And high and low with happy Harry closed. 
This prince, though great in arms, the priest with- 

stood ; 
Near though he was, yet not the next in blood. 
He joined not in their choice—because he knew 
Worse might and often did, from change ensue ; 
Much to himself he thought, but little spoke, 
And, undeprived, his benefice forsook. 

With what he begged his brethren he relieved, 
And gave the charities himself received ; 

Gave while he taught ; and edified the more 
Because he showed ’t was easy to be poor. 





Tue Home Journal gives Dickens as its author- 
ity for the statement, that a newspaper has been ea- 
tablished in New Zealand, to put down cannibalism. 
Newspapers are the machines of the day for putting 
up and putting down everything.—Christian Reg. 

I nave heard people who have conformed to opin- 
ions without a pretence of investigation, as arro- 
gant and intolerant towards anybody who differed 
from them, as if they stood upon a pinnacle of inde- 
pendent sagacity.—Friends in Council. 
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From the Spectator. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK ENDING 11TH OCT. 


Grave physicians tell us it is wholesome to rise 
from table with an appetite. Still graver moralists 
love to descant on the wisdom of not draining the 
cup of pleasure to the dregs. Physically and 
morally, therefore, it is matter of congratulation to 
our countrymen that the attractions of the Great 
Industrial Exhibition have gone on increasing to 
the moment of its close. The dvors are finally 
shut upon crowds, still eagerly desiring to gain 
admittance. ‘The success of this bold experiment 
has indeed exceeded the most sanguine expectation. 
It were all tuo late to expatiate now on the exquisite 
and peculiar fitness of the building, or the gorgeous 
magnificence of some of its contents, the solid 
utility of others, the wondrous character of the 
whole spectacle. Millions have enjoyed a cheap 
pleasure of a stirring and unprecedented kind. All 
the arrangements have been conducted in a liberal 
spirit, and the managers have in hand a surplus of 
receipts amounting to several hundred thousand 
pounds. ‘The ever-moving crowds who from day 
to day have circled within the building for more 
than five months, have been, as it were, but the cen- 
tral dimple of a vortex whose whirl was felt through- 
out the islands and far beyond their Jimits. For the 
Jast six months Hyde Park has been a kind of 
Mecca of manufactures, towards which pilgrims 
from every degree of latitude and longitude have 
been bending their steps. Not the least wonderful 
piece of good fortune that has attended the Exhibi- 
tion is the almost total absence of fatal casualties. 
Within the building there have been no more than 
might have happened in any private house in town ; 
the immense conflux of visitors in London has not 
occasioned the slightest tumult or sensibly increased 
the labors of the police magistrates; and, most 
incredible of all, the average of railway accidents 
has not been augmented by all the close-packed 
excursion-trains rattling past each other, coming 
or returning. One narrow escape, it is true, we 
seem to have had, this last week, from an accident 
that would have dimmed all this gayety. ‘The 
inauguration of the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
way was saddened by the sacrifice of Huskisson’s 
life ; the closing of the Great Exhibition had almost 
been overcast by that of the Duke of Wellington. 
It would have been an unbecoming termination to 
his glorious career, after escaping without wound 
from so many battles, to have been squeezed to! 
death by the unreflecting love or curiusity of his 
admirers in the hour of amusement. In good time | 
the Exhibition closes. From the day when every 
avenue that led to it was choked with multitudes 
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foot fur the ex-dictator’s reception. It is evident 
that the addresses, deputations, and subscriptions, 
about which so much is said, are *‘ got up,” toa 
considerable extent, by the disciplined agency of a 
few. This, combined with the avowed aims of 
some who take a prominent part in these prepara- 
tions, and still more the ill-judged letter addressed 
tu the democracy of Marseilles under the signature 
of Kossuth, have somewhat abated the general 
enthusiasm with which his advent was looked for. 
The advocates of reaction have not been slow to 
take advantage of this; and even some who do not 
favor them, but who feel that our knowledge of the 
recent history of Hungary is very vague and super- 
ficial, have been mooting awkward questions re- 
specting the hero of the impending ovation. This 
is a necessary consequence of excessive zeal, and 
of attempts to convert friendly demonstrations into 
means of promoting their own political ends. 
Large allowance is to be made for heroes of revo- 
lutionary epochs ; and it is unwise to confound the 
public and private character of any man. Some 
things in the past career of Kossuth may require, 
as it is to be hoped that they will admit of, friendly 
explanation. In any case, to prove him faulty 
will only serve to place in a stronger light the 
oppression and imbecility of the Austrian govern- 
ment, by proving that # has made Kossuth impor- 
tant and powerful. 


Tue address to the democracy of Marseilles pre- 
disposes to an admission that the conduct of the 
French ministers, in refusing Kossuth permission 
to pass through France, may be palliated if not 
justified. Kossuth is indebted for the sympathy 
and respect with which he has been regarded, 
mainly to his having been held up as the champion 
of rational and practical reform; by identifying 
himself with the extreme democracy of a foreign 
country, he would shake men’s faith in his sinceri- 
ty or his judgment. ‘The government of France, 
in its attempts to trim between anarchy and despot- 
ism, cuts, it is true, rather an indifferent figure ; 
but in the unsettled and exceptional state of the 
country, if the ministers knew beforehand that it 
was intended to make Kossuth a rallying-point for 
the Red Republicans and Socialists, and that he 
was not indisposed to be made use of in that way, 
they could hardly be blamed for taking precautions 
to avert the danger. 

But even with this admission, the general policy 
of the French government is indefensible. The 
authorities are continually acting with the delusive 
energy of panic. The colonel of a regiment that 
had been ordered to march from Metz to Paris, 
addresses an order of the day to his soldiers, in 





thronging to see it opened, till that on which its! which he exhorts them to be prepared to act against 


aisles were gorged with such crowds as never | 


before had been collected under one roof, its attrac- 
tions have not palled. ‘The structure which has 
been the scene of this triumph will in a short time 
be resolved into its elements, and its treasures be 
scattered abroad; but its gay loveliness will ever 
remain vivid in the memories of those who have 
seen it, and its story will be the marvel of future 
generations. 


Tuere is undoubtedly a deep and very extended 
sympathy with Hungary in the English mind ; and 
on this account the liberation of Kossuth and his! 
companions by the Turkish government, and their 
expected arrival on our shores, have been contem- 


plated with pleasure. At the same time, there is 
something factitious in the preparations now on 


| 


émoutiers in Paris as they did against the Arabs 
‘in Algeria. ‘The ministers, indeed, have felt it 
| necessary to rebuke this sanguinary expression of 
jadhesion; but their rebuke is couched in terms 
| that read more like an apology to the army—an 
| assurance that they do not rely upon or prefer one 
regiment to another, than an assurance to the citi- 
zens that popular discontent is not to be silenced by 
the mitraille. 

Rumors of impending ministerial changes, cireu- 
lated in Paris, would seem to indicate that the presi- 
| dent begins to fear that the inconsiderate display 
of reactionary tendencies in his cabinet may damage 
his election prospects. A slight sensation has been 
caused in connexion with this subject by some 
articles which, as appearing in the Frankfort Jour- 
|nal, have had a demi-official character attributed 
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to them. They condemn the candidature of the 
Prince de Joinville, as a compromise of the monarch- 
ical principle, and speak of the existing state of 

rance as exceptional and transitory, in terms 
which imply a disposition, on the part of the northern 
powers, to restore monarchy by foreign armies, as 
they restored a dynasty in 1814 and 1815. 





Tue progress of the Emperor of Austria through 
his Italian dominions has been abruptly broken 
off. Before his journey’s end was attained, the 
monarch suddenly wheeled round and returned 
with post-haste to Vienna. The excursion was 
indeed an uncomfortable one; the imperial recep- 
tion in all the cities visited was of the coldest, and 
bad weather interrupted the military reviews and 
spoiled the show. 

While the emperor was thus unexpectedly falling 
back upon his capital, troops began to be moved 
from it towards the Turkish frontier. About ten 
thousand men are on their march towards Croatia. 
The government agents attribute the movement to 
disaffection there ; but the soldiers sent are princi- 
pally Croats, and it is not the policy of Austria to 
employ natives of any province to suppress disturb- 
ances in it. ‘These military preparations are obvi- 
ously connected with the Austrian demand on the 
Porte for compensation to Austrian subjects on ac- 
count of injuries done to them during the Bosnian in- 
surrection ; and the sudden urging of this demand in 
such peremptory fashion, naturally leads people to 
associate it with the threatening note which the Aus- 
trian cabinet transmitted to Constantinople on the 
liberation of the Hungarian exiles. 

If a compliant answer be returned by the Porte 
to the claim for compensation, it will remove the 
pretext for aggression ; and indeed Austria seems 
in no condition to commence a war. ‘The attempt 
to raise a new loan is admitted to have failed, and 
the increasing depreciation of government paper is 
paralyzing every branch of trade. 





CarpinaL Wiseman is expected to visit Abbots- 
ford on Tuesday, for the purpose of setting in order 
some things that are supposed necessary in the 
large hall of the mighty minstrel, now, we believe, 
fitted up as a Popish chapel.—North British Mail. 





From the Examiner, 11th Oct. 
KOSSUTH AND HIS DETRACTORS. 


Ir was to be desired that Kossuth should have 
fallen on his first liberation into other hands than 
those of our friends on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. Much of his future eminence and influence 
depends upon the part he shall play, the position 
he shall assume, the words he shall speak as an 
exile. Not to err in these respects requires a cer- 
tain knowledge of other countries more than can 
well have been acquired by a paysan du Danube. 
With Lord Dudley Stuart, M. Pulksky, and Mr. 
Andrews for his instructors, Kossuth would soon 
have obtained the savoir faire which is peculiar to 
such countries, and indispensable to success in 
them. We look upon Kossuth’s address to the 
Marseillaise, even supposing it to be genuine, as 
nothing very democratic or extreme ; but it were 
far better left alone ; for if many of these effusions 
be poured forth here and in America, Kossuth, 
with all his genius and all his gallantry, will infal- 
libly be brought down in public estimation to a 
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level with other exiles amongst us, with whom in 
truth he has nothing in common. 

Up to this moment there is no character con- 
nected with late events so eminent and so dignified 
as that of Kossuth, so unassailable and pure, so 
much above the breath of idle or of Austrian slan- 
der. Though not of the exclusive caste of Hun- 
garian magnates, their adoption of him is too well 
known and too recent fur any of them to repudiate 
him now. It is quite clear that without him they 
could not have undertaken or have organized that 
great national resistance which stamps Hungary in 
the future as a necessary independent, self-subsistin 
nation. It is equally plain, from the execution o' 
Louis Batthyany, that their submission at any pe 
riod would not have saved them, or prevented the 
Austrian government from taking advantage of its 
triumph at Vienna to put down all the ancient local 
liberties. 

What Kossuth did, therefore, he did wisely and 
well, which cannot be said of most of those who 
are in exile here from other countries of the Con- 
tinent. The people of England have made a great 
and marked distinction in their appreciation and 
reception of _M. Louis Blane and his friends, for 
example, and Louis Kossuth and his friends. The 
foreign writers of the Times would have us believe 
that these men are all the same—that all who re- 
sist a legitimate government are in the same cate- 
gory, and are liable to be viewed with the same sus- 
picion. But the Times, with all its influence, will 
never succeed in making such an opinion as this 
prevail in England ; of which the whole history 
and all the sympathies are strong against such 
judgment. T he Englishman knows intimately 
well not only the difference between a Jack Cade 
and a Simon de- Montfort, but even between a 
Pym and a Cromwell; and certainly he is in no 
danger of mistaking Cromwell himself for a Guy 
Faux. A verdict of condemnation cannot now in 
England be passed upon a patriot-rebel withous 
taking into account the circumstances of his age 
and the provocations of this time. 

The Times, which scouts Kossuth as a demo- 
crat, must look upon the republicanism of Sydney 
and of Vane asa crime, without taking into con- 
sideration either the conduct or the policy of the 
Stuarts. But there are few parties or persons left 
amongst us who do not profess themselves adinirers 
of the Revolution of 1688 ; and that of Hungary in 
1848 was not unlike it. Could James Il. have 
called up anarmy of his own, and borrowed 
another army from the French king to aid it in 
putting down the civil and religious liberties of 
Englishmen, what would have been the duty of the 
latter? The Times evidently thinks that their duty 
would have been to submit ; and we dare say that 
had James II. succeeded in mustering this force 
and acquiring this aid, as the Emperor of Austria 
did in 1848 and 1849, a great portion of those Eng- 
lish magnates who supported the revolution, such 
as the Nottinghams and the Shrewsburys, would 
have trembled or remained quiet, precisely as the 
Esterhazys and the Zichys did. But were the 
Somerses, the Temples, and the Burnetts, the law- 
yers, priests, and commoners, who, though not 
of aristocratic blood, were not less interested in 
constitutional freedom—were these to abandon their 
high enterprise, merely because the nobility had 
shown faint hearts? This is what the Times 
would have demanded of Kossuth! But this is an 
Austrian version of English history, which has little 
chance of passing current. It is a resuscitation of 








the ideas of Filmer and of Atterbury, an utter 
anachronism in the present age, an illiberality tvo 
gross not simply for a whig but even for a tory 
school of politics. 

The general feeling of Englishmen is deep re- 
gret at the failure of all the attempts at liberty 
made in 1848, with a very growing disgust at the 
use which continental sovereigns and generals have 
made of their purely military triumph. The con- 
duct of the French, the Prussian, Austrian, Roman, 
and Neapolitan governments fills every Englishman 
with horror and contempt. And they cannot ex- 
press this better, or more delicately, than by giving 
an enthusiastic welcome to that chief of popular 
resistance in Hungary who had most right on his 
side, who showed most courage, constancy and 
ability in supporting that right, and who displayed 
most moderation and honesty through his chequered 
career of good and ill success. 

As to Austria, our reception of Kossuth can in 
no wise surprise her. That her government forms 
a just estimate of public opinion in England, is 
evident from the fact of her opening subscriptions for 
her recent loan in every capital of Europe, save in 
London. Prince Schwarzenberg’s judginent of us 
Is correct; but he would be wrong in supposing 
that the aversion here is tu Austria as a country or 
anation. We can have no wish to see the Haps- 
burgs perish, if they govern with humanity, and 
observe their solemn promises with kingly honor. 
An independent power upon the Danube, that shali 
be neither Russian nor exclusively German, is 
among the desire of all liberal men. Nor is Austria 
unfitted for that great position, if her princes would 
but be Josephs and not Ferdinands, if her states- 
men were but Stadions and not Schwarzenbergs. 
Our hatred of Austria is like our hatred of our own 
Stuarts. It is the expression of a rooted aversion 
to the perpetuation of a race and a government 
based upon contempt for popular rights, upon a 

licy of servitude and a religion of ignorance. 

ut were Austria liberally ruled and administered, 
there is no country in Europe more calculated to 
command English sympathies and liberal respect. 





From the Morning Chronicle, 7th Oct. 


KOSSUTH AND THE PRESS, BRITISH AND AUS- 
TRIAN. 


Tue anticipated arrival of Kossuth in England— 
which, as our readers will elsewhere perceive, is 
rather unfortunately heralded by the publication of 
a worse than tasteless and foolish ‘* Address to the 
Democrats of Marseilles’’—has called forth demon- 
strations of sympathy of an unusual character. The 
corporation of Southampton have determined to 
give a public reception to the unsuccessful leader of 
the Hungarian revolution, and the Common Council 
of the City of London are no less warm in their ex- 
pressions of regard. We certainly cannot attach 
any sort of value to the resolutions of those corporate 
bodies, so far as regards either the merits of the 
Hungarian insurrection, or the personal career of 
its leader; nor is it easy to reconcile the eulogies 
which at one moment describe the refugee as the 
heroic founder of a republic, and at another as the 
chief of a constitutional and conservative revolution. 
But neither this diversity of opinion among the ad- 
mirers of the expatriate, nor the contradictory ac- 
counts which have been circulated with regard to his 
character, nor even his culpable attempt to inflame 
the seditious passions of the French people against 
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the rulers of their own choice, can diminish the 
value of the popular feeling expressed in the pro 
ceedings of the municipalities of London and South- 
ampton. It is true that it is not exactly the busi- 
ness of those bodies to meet together for the di» 
cussion of foreign politics. Nevertheless, it must 
be admitted that such displays are not without their 
use. They are, at least in the present case, the 
utterance of a genuine national feeling. They are 
the answer of a free people to the boasts of tri- 
umphant absolutism. With the perfect despotism 
that prevails on the continent—in France, by the 
consent of a panic-stricken majority, and in other 
countries by the sole operation of military rule—it 
is good that England should protest against the 
cruelty which would hunt a beaten enemy to the 
death, and that a proof should be given that the 
people of this country will never refuse an asylum 
to the unfortunate. Some good may be accom- 
plished by such demonstrations. The speeches and 
votes of English corporations, although vf no great 
value here, so far as the formation of opinion is con- 
cerned, will have some influence abroad. It is well 
that foreign governments should learn, through 
other channels than the courtly communications of 
diplomatists, that the right of refuge will ever be 
maintained by the English people. If the Austrian 
government had not sought to protract the imprison- 
ment of Kossuth in Turkey, the popular judgment 
would doubtless have been Jess emphatically pro- 
nounced. The welcome which has been prepared 
for Kossuth is the fitting response to the relentless 
policy of the cabinet of Vienna. 

The contrast offered by the conduct of the French 
authorities—despite the sort of ex post facto excuse 
which it has received from the refugee’s unwarrant- 
able attempt at democratic propagandism—is a most 
painful one, and affords a signal instance of the 
perversion of feeling which the revolution has pro- 
duced in France. The nation which, in Syria and 
the East, has proclaimed itself the champion of 
Christianity—and which, in times past, afforded a 
safe refuge to the partisans of the Stuarts, and to 
the Irish rebels of '98—has refused permission to 
an Hungarian exile to pass across its territory. 
This strange viclation of the duties of hospitality 
was probably caused by exaggerated apprehensions 
of the effect that might have been produced on the 
republican party by the appearance of Kossuth at 
Paris ; for we cannot believe that it arose froma 
wish to conciliate the courts of St. Petersburg and 
Vienna. It must rather be considered as a sign of 
the fearful insecurity of the present political state 
of France, and of a most ungenerous weakness on 
the part of the government. In these respects, it 
is, indeed, not fair to compare Great Britain with 
France. We are able to receive exiles of every 
class without feeling the slightest alarm. Our 
domestic polities are in no way affected by the 
presence either of Metternich or of Ledru Rollin. 
Even when our unwilling guests so far abuse our 
hospitality as to spend their time in doing us all the 
mischief that lies in their power, we can afford to 
smile at their feeble malice, and we are not obliged 
to employ a single additional policeman. ‘The 
French, on the other hand, conscious of their own 
peril, ridiculously exaggerate the danger to be feared 
from foreign refugees—who, although they may 
sometimes be made the tools of domestic politicians, 
are never really dangerous. It was a capital error 
to refuse to allow Kossuth to land at Marseilles. 
Notwithstanding the well-simulated ‘ fraternity” 
of his incendiary address to the democrats of that 
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city, there can be very little really in common 
between the Hungarian dictator and the Red Re- 
publican societies ; and a measure of such harshness, 
and eviucing so unworthy a timidity, is as discred- 
itable to the government as it is humiliating to the 
national character. It proves either the utter weak- 
ness of all authority in France, or the gross indiscre- 
tion of those by whom it is at present administered. 
There can be no mere striking proof of the utter 
confusion of principles on the other side of the 
Channel, than that, in a case so simple as that of 
an exile claiming protection, the course of nationai 
duty and honor should be thus completely misun- 
derstood by the government. Even Louis Philippe 
afforded a refuge, and supplied assistance, to the 
democratic exiles of Germany; and, whether di- 
rected by policy or feeling, the Orleans system was 
more Jiberal than the administration of the republic. 

Some offence may possibly be given to foreign 
governments by the reception which this country is 
about to offer to Kossuth and his companions. 
But the vexation of those who have been deprived 
of their prey by the steadfast resistance of the 
Sultan, supported by English influence, will be 
amply compensated in the gratitude of the popular 
party throughout the continent. And even those 
who now profess to feel aggrieved at the asylum 
afforded to the Hungarian refugees might derive 
consolation from reflecting on the security which 
the British metropolis offers to political sufferers 
of every class. Schwarzenberg himself would be 
as little molested by the government in London 
as Louis Blanc or Arnold Runge. Potentates or 
ministers, when hunted from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other, will always find protection from 
British hospitality. We are certain that even the 
Pope, were he compelled to take refuge on our 
shores, would, notwithstanding all that has passed, 
be in perfect safety. Lord John Russell would for- 
give and forget all—except, perhaps, his own letter. 
Lord Shaftesbury and the Bishop of London would 
be at once disarmed. It is the distinction and the 
duty of a free country to protect the political exile. 
There would, in unquiet times, be no limit to the 
crimes committed by authority, whether revolution- 
ary or reactionary, if there were no means of 
escaping from the revenge of successful enemies ; 
for political executions at such times are oftener 
the mere impulse of vengeance than the retribution 
awarded after a solemn judicial inquiry. In other 
ages the influences of religion were invoked to stay 
the excesses of human vengeance, and to affix limits 
to the field in which it could be exercised ; and it 
would indeed be a reproach to modern civilization 
if the rulers of the earth were banded together to 
render all escape impossible for the vanquished in 
civil wars. In the days in which we live, it is 
fortunate for Europe that there yet remains one 
country that is both willing to afford a refuge to 
the outcast, and able to protect him. 





From the Times, 9 October. 


However commendable it may be to uphold the 
character of this country as a place of refuge for 
the proscribed of all denominations, and to express 
with becoming warmth our adherence to the great 
cause of freedom throughout the world, it is fitting, 
before we select any of the fugitives who have 
reached our shores for the reception of honors 
due to the good and to the great, to ascertain how 
far they deserve them. Under ordinary circum- 
stances we should have been content to leave M. 
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Louis Kossuth to proceed, without any further 
comment from ourselves, from his Turkish prison 
to his trans-Atlantic retreat ; but as an extravagant 
attempt is made by certain parties, whose ignorance 
and enthusiasm go hand in hand, to receive this 
aspiring author and chief of a disastrous rebellion 
as if he combined, in the highest degree, the quali- 
ties of a patriot and a statesman, we are called upon 
to state in a few words the reasons for which we re- 
gard this appeal as a gross delusion and imposition 
on the feelings of the public. The common council 
of the city of London, with its accustomed sense 
of propriety, and its recently acquired experience 
of foreign affairs, has taken the lead in this dem- 
onstration. The Hungarian agents in this country 
have been laboring for some time past to give it 
éclat through that portion of the English press 
which has placed itself in their hands. And, in 
the present absence of any topic for the public 
diversion, between the closing of the Exhibition 
and the commencement of the winter, every effort 
will be made, perhaps with some success, to convert 
|M. Kossuth into a lion before he is consigned to 
| Mr. Barnum to make the tour of the United States, 

To represent Kossuth as the champion of the 
Hungarian constitution, and as a supporter of those 
principles of limited monarchy which are still hap- 

pily routed in the affections of the people of this 
country, is as absurd as it would be to confer simi- 
| lar distinctions on similar grounds upon Mazzini or 
| Louis Blanc. Indeed, after the exposition of his 
principles with which M. Kossuth has just favored 
the democrats of Marseilles, we do not suppese 
that his faction in this country can have the effront- 
ery to call those principles constitutional. He will 
land at Southampton an avowed adherent of the 
extreme Republican party in France, nor can that 
avowal have surprised any one acquainted with his 
past career. ‘The revolutionary character of his 
opinions, the self-seeking and arbitrary spirit of his 
administration, the enormity of many of his actions, 
and the extraordinary impostures he practised with 
success on a credulous and enthusiastic people, 
were the principal causes not only of the frightful 
contest which desolated Hungary, but of the inter- 
vention of foreign armies in the war, and of the 
ultimate subversion of the ancient constitution of 
the land. That constitution was, in fact, annihi- 
lated from the time when Kossuth took a promi- 
nent part in the government; and the assembly of 
his creatures which sat at Debreczin no more re- 
sembled the Diet of Hungary than the Barebones 
Parliament resembled the legislature of the British 
constitution. 

It is not our province to investigate the private 
life of M. Kossuth before the commencement of 
the late struggle, and we, therefore, confine our- 
selves to the fact that judicial proceedings were in- 
stituted against him some years ago for misconduct 
in the performance of a trust in the county of 
Zemplin, and that he was not exonerated from the 
charges then brought against him. All traces of 
the procedure in this case were carefully destroyed 
during the period of his government. He subse 
quently became a public writer of considerable elo- 
quence and notoriety, and was brought into the 
Diet by the influence of Count Zichy, at an en- 
suing election. In this position, he became the 
leader of the extreme Radical party in Hungary, 
which was undoubtedly prepared for action even 
before the occurrence of those events in the spring 
of 1848, which proved so favorable to their designs. 
Indeed, upon the first outbreak of the revolution in 
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Vienna, in March, 1848, Kossuth received a pop- 
ular ovation from the mob in that city. Immedi- 
ately afterwards the Hungarian movement began. 
The first step in it was the formation of a Magyar 
government, composed of all that was most enlight- 
ened and illustrious in the nation. Count Louis 
Batthyany was its prime minister; Szechenyi, 
Estherhazy, and Eétvos were its leading members. 
These eminent men agreed that in the formation 
of a cabinet upon liberal, but constitutional prin- 
ciples, it was desirable and prudent to put a check 
upon the revolutionary faction by offering a place 
among themselves to Kossuth, as leader of the ex- 
treme party. They flattered themselves, and Louis 
Batthyany in particular, that their superior influ- 
ence would correct his violence, and that his conduct 
in the management of the finance department would 
be such as to arrest him in his further career. In 
times of revolution, however, daring carries the 
day. Before three months had elapsed, Kossuth 
had gradually undermined all his colleagues, and 
subverted those-who had brought him into power. 
They all successively retired in dismay, for they 
foresaw that the abyss was widening before them, 
and that the constitutional liberties of Hungary 
‘were to be sacrificed to an armed contest with the 
imperial government, and the personal aggrandize- 
ment of a single mau. In the commencement of 
October, 1848, the Imperial Commissioner, Count 
Lamberg, was murdered on the bridge of Pesth— 
the crime remained unpunished by Kossuth during 
his entire government—but he hastened to take 
advantage of it by illegally declaring the perma- 
nence of the Assembly, and openly defying the 
authority of the crown. The step was made at 
that time by him from reform to revolution, and 
from parliamentary resistance to civil war. The 
terrific outbreak of the 6th of October in Vienna 
followed, which was begun by a regiment of gren- 
adiers tampered with by the Hungarian agents of 
Kossuth, and by ‘ navvies’’ also set on by the 
same individuals. ‘The object of that convulsion, 
and of the murder of Latour, was simply to effect 
a diversion in favor of the insurrectionary govern- 
ment in Pesth. It is essential to remark that from 
this time forward this government became the mere’ 
expression of Kossuth’s personal will, controlled 
only by the jealousy of the military commanders. 
He wanted nothing but military skill and expe- 
Tience to be absolute master of the country, and 
every vestige of its political liberties was already 
obliterated. Undoubtedly he exhibited at this time 
considerable ability in administration, and an ex- 
traordinary command of that species of tumid 
eloquence, which was suited to the people he had 
to lead. He scrupled as little as Mr. O’Connell 
to affirm whatever suited his purposes, and he ob- 
tained the same unbounded results from popular 
credulity. Thus, to give circulation to the worth- 
less paper notes, which proceeded in unlimited 
abundance from his bank-note press, he caused the 
people to be persuaded that the Austrian bank- | 
notes were worthless, but would be exchanged by | 
the government for its own paper; by this con- 
trivance money was raised for external use, and 
the internal currency of the revolutionary assignats 
extended. On one occasion, in the course of the 
winter, we are credibly informed that a mock 
embassy, purporting to arrive from the Grand 
Seignior, was seen to enter Pesth or Debreczin, in 
order to lead the people to suppose that the Porte 
had declared against the Austrians. The grand 





act of his government wus, however, the declara- 
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tion of the deposition of the House of Hapsburg, 
on the 14th of April, 1849. This measure was 
strongly repugnant to the prevailing opinion of the 
Assembly, and even of his own colleagues, the 
ministers ; for they were well aware that their only 
chance of success Jay in treating with the emperor 
for the maintenance of the constitution. But 
Kossuth was resolved to push matters to the last 
extremity. He made a dramatic appeal to the 
members of the Diet, assuring them that the 
circumstances of the country required this last 
sacrifice—that a Congress was about to open at 
Verona, at which Hungary was to be represented as 
an independent power—and that the army, having 
thrown off its allegiance, required the Diet to do 
the same. This fatal and desperate vote was car- 
ried by these false representations, and by the 
terror which an absolute dictatorial government in- 
spired. We believe no man dared even to oppose 
it—a striking proof of the extinction of all liberty. 
The immediate consequence was a rupture beyond 
all possibility of adjustment with the crown, and 
the determination of the Emperor of Russia to 
take part in the contest. No one can examine 
these events dispassionately without arriving at the 
conviction that the true interest of Hungary and of 
Austria was to terminate the struggle by an equi- 
table negotiation, preserving the rights of sov- 
reign and of people; but that Kossuth, chiefly 
with a view to the maintenance of his own suprem- 
acy in and by the revolution, forced matters on 
to the last extremity, until he arrived at the catas- 
trophe which has ruined and enslaved his unhappy 
country. That is the offence with which we hold 
him chargeable in the eyes of history, and no 
greater offence can be committed. That is the 
character assigned to his policy by the most emi- 
nent members of the Liberal party in Hungary ; 
and nothing can be more characteristic of their 
opinion than the fact that Count Casimir Batthyany, 
who stuck to him longest, and had to share his 
imprisonment, has now quitted him with an inti- 
mation that he will have no more to do with Louis 
Kossuth. 

These statements and remarks, which might be 
very much amplified, will be received with dissat- 
isfaction by many of our readers, who, with a true 
English hatred of tyranny and sympathy with the 
oppressed, are not apt to look too nicely into the 
actions of those who claim their compassion. But 
we have made them from an entire conviction that 
the object of these addresses and honors is not 
what his admirers suppose him to be, and that if 
the people of this country receive Kossuth as a 
hero and a patriot they will render themselves an 
object of derision in those countries where his con- 
duct is more correctly appreciated and his character 
more accurately known. We must add, that all 
such public marks of attention to the sworn ene- 
mies of states with which we are at peace is an 
unusual and inconvenient interference in the affairs 
of foreign countries. What should we say if Mr. 
Smith O’Brien effected his escape from Botany bay 
and was received with a congratulatory address by 
the corporation of New York? Yet Mr. Smith 
O’Brien is, in the eyes of hosts of Irishmen and 
Americans, as persecuted and as honest a patriot 
as the late dictator of the Magyars. 


From the same, 17th October. 


Tue statements and opinions of the public press 
in this part of Europe, with reference to the conduct 
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of persons engaged in the late Hungarian contest 
must, of course, be derived either from facts of 
public notoriety or from such secondary evidence 
as it may be in the power of these journals to col- 
lect. We apprehend that of the writers who have 
had occasion to discuss the affairs of Hungary in 
the last three years, not one in ten had any personal 
knowledge of that country, or had studied its pecu- 
liar institutions before the commencement of the 
late contest. When that important and interesting 
event occurred they were driven to accept and rely 
upon the information which was readily and pro- 
fusely supplied them by the Hungarian agents 
themselves, without any real power of testing its 
accuracy, and the result has shown that they were 
frequently led by these informants into gross and 
extravagant errors. Our own course has been 
totally different. We have uniformly relied, and 
relied exclusively, for all the statements we have 
made as to the men and events of the Hungarian 
revolution, upon information derived from our own 
English correspondents, or from English gentlemen 
present in Hungary during the war. We have 
held in constant suspicion the statements foisted 
upon the English press to a disgraceful extent by 
a foreign faction unscrupulously pleading its own 
cause ; and whilst we saw reason to discredit the 
Magyar stories, we equally abstained from giving 
credence and currency to the statements of their 
opponents, the Austrian government. Once for all, 
we wish it to be understood that all we have ad- 
vanced on this subject rests on the testimony of 
Englishmen possessing personal knowledge of the 
facts alleged; and though such evidence may not 
always have the same local color and minuteness 
as that furnished by natives of the country and 
parties to the struggle, it has an incalculable supe- 
riority in its impartiality and substantial truth. 

This distinction readily accounts for the conflict- 
ing versions of many of the events alluded to which 
have been given by some of our contemporaries 
and by ourselves. ‘They derive their statements 
from the Hungarian refugees, and the amount of 
credit which the public may give such statements 
is not that due toa well-informed and respectable Eng- 
lish journal, but to the case of certain political fugi- 
tives as stated on their own authority. Hence an 
extreme readiness has been shown in contradicting 
with what is called authority facts which we had 
collected from less suspicious sources. We attach 
no value or importance to such a form of denial. 
The facts we have alleged can be proved to be as 
we have stated them; and whilst we have no object 
in view but the publication of the truth, it is evi- 
dent that the adherents of M. Kossuth have the 
strongest interest in suppressing or denying what- 
ever may affect the purity of his character or the 
magnanimity of his public career. 

In spite, however, of all their powers of disguise 
and invention, the truth will sooner or later find its 
way. Theextreme and revolutionary party amongst 
the Magyars have done in their banishment what 
they had already done in the heat of the rebellion— 
they have ousted and silenced the more moderate 
and dignified party of constitutional liberals, upon 
whose shoulders they climbed into power and noto- 
riety. It is impossible not to feel the utmost respect 
and sympathy for men like the Batthyanys, Count 
Teleki, Count Esterhazy, and many others who are 
enduring the heavy loss of their fortunes, their 
station, and their country. But they at least have 
preserved a dignified bearing under their misfor- 
tuaes. They have not attempted to prolong their 





notoriety, or to provide for their subsistence by the. 
miserable arts of political agitation, or by highly- 
colored appeals to public compassion. They have 
not allied themselves to the extreme revolutionary. 
faction—a conglomerate of all the malcontents of 
Europe—thrown by the action of the recent eruption 
in one confused mass upon our shores. They have 
not confounded the rights of the Hungarian nation un- 
der her constitutional monarchy with measures that 
have no parallel except in the sweeping and destruc 
tive changes of the first French revolution. The men 
to whom we here allude have constantly possessed 
our good wishes, and have retained our respect, 
though some of them were hurried by events beyond 
their intentions into actions which they did not 
contemplate beforehand, and do not now approve, 
They were the victims, as is usually the case in 
revolutionary times, of the more advanced party, 
who dragged the nation on to its destruction ; and 
yet the chiefs of that violent and destructive faction 
now presume to ask from the people of England the 
sympathy and regard due rather to those whom 
they sacrificed. We earnestly hope that before 
long some authentic history of the political course 
of the Hungarian insurrection will be published by 
those best acquainted with its true character, in 
order to dispel the illusions and impositions which 
are degrading by misrepresentation abroad that 
same noble cause they first ruined by violence at 
home. 

M. Kossuth may safely be left to tell his own 
story, as long as he does it in the language he 
lately addressed to the democrats of Marseilles. 
With all his ingenuity he does not possess the art 
to conceal art. All the known productions of his 
pen during the war bore marks of the same strained 
sentiment, affected modesty, and inflated appeals 
to popular sympathy which we observe in the 
Marseilles manifesto. We know no one who 
writes like him, except M. Mazzini, who has.grad-+ 
uated in the same school ; and the style of both 
these eminent persons appears to us to be more re 
markable for mystical conceit than for any other qual- 
ity. Itis at any rate so peculiar that the attempt 
to deny the authenticity of the Marseil!es document 
because it fell like a wet blanket on the hopes of the 
Kossuthites in this country, was as ludicrous as if 
would be to dispute the authenticity of any of the 
writings of Mr. Thomas Carlyle. It is much more 
probable that an attempt will be made in this coum 
try to provide M. Kossuth with a vocabulary better 
suited to English use, and that he will be warned by 
his friends here not to throw away a fair chance of 
notoriety by committing himself to opinions or ex- 
pressions unsuited to the notions of the queen’s 
subjects. But the Marseilles address is eminently 
characteristic of the man as he is, and it will be 
found to correspond minutely with the documents 
in which he endeavored to prolong the war in Hun« 
gary to extermination by recommending the lass 
acts of atrocity to the whole population. 

In all this, however, the government of the Unik 
ted States and its officers are made, as it seems to 
us, to cut the most absurd figure. President Fil 
more had been induced by a strong display of pop- 
ular sympathy to send a frigate to Europe to fetch 
the Hungarian refugees from Turkey, and a hand 
some sum of money was placed by the American 
captain of this vessel in Kossuth’s hands. No 
sooner, however, had the Mississippi arrived in the 
longitude of Marseilles than an attempt was made 
to leave the Americans in the lurch and spend their 
donation in a trip vid Paris and Southampton and the 
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Great Exhibition. 
alleged for these excursions at all, and as the marine 
hospitality and public liberality of the American 
government were accepted by M. Kossuth, it is 
singular to testify his sense of these attentions by 


No practical reason has been 


a marked disinclination to cross the Atlantic. The 
real object of all these manceuvres may easily be 
detected ; it is to satisfy an immoderate love of 
notoriety, which is more pleasurably excited by a 
borough corporation in Europe than by a powerful 
state in the other hemisphere ; but, above all, it is 
to bring about a meeting between the Hungarian 
agitator and the chiefs of the revolutionary party 
throughout Europe, who avail themselves of the 
milduess and toleration of our laws to organize in 
London a permanent conspiracy against all the 
powers of the continent, and who openly assign 
for the execution of their desperate project the 
spring of the year 1852. ‘To that conclave M. 
Resseth is a welcome and worthy addition. 





Tue Austrian Lloyds, a semi-official journal of 
the Austrian cabinet, publishes the following effu- 
sion as its first leading article in its number of the 
11th inst. :— 


The ovations which are now under preparation 
in England, in honor of an Austrian subject guilty 
of treason to his sovereign, and of having ignited 
the flame of revolution in his native country, do not 
arouse our indignation to any great extent. We 
fee] a pity mixed with uncommon contempt for the 
stupid, well-fattened (stupiden wahlyemasteten) al- 
dermen of Southampton and London. In 1848 the 
English Foreign Office gave itself every possible 
pains to dismember the Austrian empire. The 
noble lord at the head of the government tried all 
that intrigue, duplicity, treachery, and deceit could 
do to obtain his ignoble ends. Whilst a minister 
of the highest diplomatic rank represented his 
queen at the Austrian court, and ostensibly in public 
spoke of the friendly relations existing between 
Great Britain and Austria, secret agents in the pay 
of the En, "*eh cabinet, and its public servants, men 
like Lord Minto and Abercrombie, were laying 
intrigues which were soon to acquire an historical 
importance. ‘The mines were dug, the powder laid, 
and on a signal transmitted from Downing Street 
the explosion followed. A portion of south and 
central Europe was in flames. Lord Ponsonby re- 
mained in Vienna, a guarantee of England’s 
** Punic’’ faith to her old ally. Meantime, that un- 
happy king, whose tragic fate shields him from too 
severe a judgment being passed upon him, was 
driven to distraction and to death by British intrigue ; 
and as Kossuth can boast of Lord Palmerston’s 
friendship, with equal right may it be claimed by 
all the rebel leaders in the different parts of Europe. 
That many of them were discarded by their quondam 
friend in their hour of distress is no refutation of 
the fact. Even English journals have disclaimed 
against Lord Palmerston for having unmercifully 
abandoned the men he had misled as soon as their 
plans proved unsuccessful. 

Every victory of the Austrian arms in Italy 
and Hungary—the close alliance between Austria 
and Russia—the successful suppression of the rev- 
olution wherever it broke forth—the failure of the 
Prussian scheme to drive Austria out of Germany— 
finally, the consolidation of the power of the empire, 
were so many severe and keenly-felt blows to Eng- 
lish policy. Never was a cabinet compelled to 
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make so many miserable retractions ; never did a 
cabinet suffer so many painful defeats, or lose so 
much in influence, honor, and respect, as the Eng- 
lish cabinet at this period. Its influence in the 
Mediterranean, to which England attached so much 
importance, vanished. The cabinets of Madrid, 
Naples, Athens, justly regarded England as their 
enemy. The infamous proceedings against Greece 
aroused the slumbering sense of honor and justice 
even of the British Parliament, and threatened the 
ministry with a disgraceful termination of office. 

Rage at foiled plans, vexation at the defeats 
sustained by Sardinia, shame at being convicted of 
dishonesty, had been gnawing fur some time at the 
hearts of leading men in England. ‘Their impoten- 
ey toharm Austria makes them give vent to their 
feeling by making grimaces at it. A man con- 
victed in Austria of high treason is therefore to be 
received as an honored guest. ‘This is not done so 
much in his honor, as to offend loyal Austrians. 
We scarcely think this demonstration will attain 
its object. ‘The loyal Austrian has reason to re- 
joice that the mightiest and most hostile endeavors, 
that the most deeply laid and deceitful plans of one 
of the most powerful cabinets of Europe have not 
succeeded in preventing the regeneration of his 
country, and that England has no other means left 
to resort to to express its rage at its failure, but to 
render honors to a man who has been banished from 
his country for poiitical offences. 

The English people may, however, rest assured 
that no act of retaliation is intended in this instance. 
Should an English criminal whose name has been 
affixed to the pillory by the order of a competent 
English tribunal, ever visit the continent as an 
exile, no city of the European continent will pre- 
sent addresses to him, or prepare ovations in his 
honor. Self-esteem, respect for the laws even of 
a foreign state, the usual measure of respect which 
is due from the members of one civilized nation to 
those of another, would certainly prevent proceed- 
ings of su decidedly offensive and revolutionary a 
nature. 

Vienna, 12 Oct. 

Der Lloyd makes the visit of Mr. Lawrence to 
Treland the pretext for again indulging in a violent 
diatribe, the peroration of which will give you a 
sufficient insight into the line of argument adopted. 
** We do not doubt,’’ it says, * that England will 
learn, Jong ere this generation passes away, the 
meaning of the phrase to set a premium on treason 
in foreign lands. England has an Ireland, a Can- 
ada, and an Australia. America has more than 
one Mississippi. What it has done for Kossuth is 
a small foretaste of what it will do one day far 
traitors against her majesty of Great Britain.” 





A Jewtsu Drvorce.—A Jewish divorce was granted 
in this city a few days ago. It is the first case that 
has occurred here during thirteen years. The appli- 
cant was the husband. The mode of untying the 
knot is simple. The aggrieved party lays the case 
before the chief Rabbi, who selects two other Rabbis, 
and the three hear the statement, call witnesses, and, 
if satisfied that there are grounds for a divorce, give 
to the suitor a writing of twelve lines—no more nor 
less—on parchment. This is signed by witnesses, 
who also see that this party delivers it to the party 
criminated. When this has been done the separation | 
is complete, though the parties can be remarried if 
they wish : but if the wife, for instance, should — 
another man, and he should die, the former husban 
cannot again marry her. The woman in this case is 








not a Jewess by birth or education. She was eom 
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nected with no church. Shortly after her marriage 
she appealed most urgently to the Rabbis here to be 
admitted to the Jewish faith. After considerable 
oppocition her wish was granted. This is very rare, 
and only one other instance has occurred, so far as 
we can learn.—Cleveland (Ohio) Plaindealer of 
October 6. 





From the Examiner. 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE. 


Hast thou forgotten, thou more vile 
Than he who clung to Helen’s ile 
Rather than fall among the brave ! 
Hast thou forgotten so thy flight, 
When sparing Philip’s peaceful might, 
Disdained to hurl thee to thy grave? 


Forgotten the chained eagle, borne 
Shaken by ridicule and scorn 
Up Boulogne’s proud columnar hill? 
Twice traitor, ere a nation’s trust 
Raised thee a third time from the dust . . 
For what? to be a traitor still, 


The hands that thrust thy uncle down, 

And threw into his face his crown, 
Contemptuous, were held forth to thee ; 

Not for thy valor or thy worth, 

Believe me, were those hands held forth, 
No, but from joy that thou wert free. 


O brow of brass! 0 heart of stone ! 
Dost thou of Europe’s sons alone 
Repel the exile from thy shore, 
Whom Plague’s implacable disease, 
Whom murderous men, tempestuous seas, 
Had spared, whose wrongs far worlds dep.ore. 


Him when the sons of Ismael saw, 
The man who gave free men the law, 
They stopt the camel-train to gaze ; 
For in the desert they had heard 
The miracles of Kossuth’s Word, 
The myriad voices of his raise. 


Him, ever mindful oi wer trust, 
America, the firm, the just, 
Beneath her salutary star 
Invokes, and bears across the main, 
Until his native land again 
Avenges an unrighteous war. 


England ! I glory that mine eyes 
First opened on thy sterner skies, 
Where the most valiant of mankind 
Bear gentlest hearts ; I glory most 
At the proud welcome on thy coast 
Of him, the brave, the pure, the wise. 


My England, look across the Strait ! 

Behold the chief whom thousands hate, 
But fear to touch ; because the Tzar 

Nods at him from his saddle-bow, 

And says, ‘‘ If any strike a blow 
Against my slave, I rush to war.”” 


Safe art thou, Louis ! for a time. 
But tremble. never yet was crime, 
Beyond one little space, secure, 
The coward and the brave alike 
Can wait and watch, can rush and strike. 
Which marks thee? one of them, be sure. 


Some men love fame, despising power, 
Well sheltered from its sultry hour, 

And some love power, despising fame t 
Among the crowd of these art thou, 
And soon shalt reach it. . . but below, 

A Jellachich’s and Georgey’s name. 
October 7. Wa ter Savacs Laspor, 
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Youwan’s Chart of Chemistry. 

This is a new and ingenious method of representing 
to the eye by means of colored diagrams the funda- 
mental laws of chemical combination. The most 
abstract and difficult portion of the science is thus 
presented in so clear and simple a manner as to be 
readily comprehended even by children. 

The appearance of this chart at the present time is 
eminently opportune, for the science of chemistry is 
rapidly coming forward to a prominent position as @ 
branch of popular education, and some plan was 
much needed to place it alongside of geography and 
astronomy in simplicity of illustration. Mr. You- 
man’s method of teaching the elements of the science 
is warmly commended by the most distinguished 
chemists of the country, including Professors Hare, 
Silliman, Rodgers, Torrey, Draper, Horace Mann, G. 
B. Emerson, and other eminent educators and teach- 
ers. We earnestly commend the Chart to the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in scientific cultivation, 
A Class-book of Chemistry adapted to this method of 
teaching will soon appear by the same author. 


Class-Book on Chemistry. By Edward L. You- 
mans. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Either for schools, or for general reading, we know 
no elementary work on chemistry which in ev 
respect pleases us so much as this. The author is 
evidently a thorough chemist, and loves the science, 
These qualifications have enabled him to invest the 
mechanical and mathematical substratum of a treatise 
on chemistry with agreeable illustrations. Those 
portions of the book relating to vegetable and animal 
chemistry are especially interesting, and impart in- 
formation which must be useful to persons of ev 
avocation in life. We should be glad to see the wah 
introduced into schools, in the place of some of those 
dry and crude compilations which are so repulsive to 
the young.—Com. Advertiser. 


Alban, a Tale of the New World. New York: 
George P. Putnam. 


We know nothing personally of the author of this 
book, but, judging from this his handy-work, he is a 
sort of monkish carpet-knight, who makes amends 
for not being a rake at heart by being a wanton in 
imagination. It is difficult to say what he believes— 
in fact, it is doubtful whether he has intellectual 
stamina enough to attain unto a solid belief of any- 
thing. Religiously, it would appear that, like his 
own hero, ‘‘ he had been nearly or quite an infidel, 
then almost a Jew, and now talks as if he were going 
to turn papist :’’ socially, he seems possessed with 
the notion, that ‘* vice loses half its evil, by losing all 
its grossness.’? He is firmly persuaded, however, 
of one thing, for he has adopted it as his motto—** We 
cannot make the world a paradise, and all its inhabi- 
tants saints, as foolish Puritans dream.’’ He is de- 
termined to lend no hand to such a ridiculous under- 
taking, and therefore writes books of just such sickly 
sentiment, effeminate taste, and prurient fancy, as 
this and Lady Alice. The author tells us, in an 
anxious apology for this latter production, that ** the 
faults of Lady Alice lie on the surface, like scum on 
the sea.’? Exactly. The statement is good, the simile 
better. Everything in the book lies on the surface ; 
and lies too, like ‘* the scum on the sea,’’ for it was 
from this identical ‘‘ scum on the sea’’ that the Pa- 
phian Venus sprang. We hardly know what to make 
of the author ; in his idealized sensuousness, inter- 
fused with sanctimonious unction, he realizes one’s 
idea of Jean Jacques Rousseau, Jacob Behmen, and 
Beau Brummel, canonically compounded. The au- 
thor certainly is sui generis. Yet, though we cannot 
classify him, we can prescribe for him—let him addict 





himself to ‘‘ hellebore’’ and silence.—WV. Y. Courier. 
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The Indications of the Creator ; or, the Natural 
Evidences of Final Cause. By George Taylor. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1851. 

One of the most gratifying results of the prevalence 
of scientific studies at the present day, is the applica- 
tion of the fruits of such investigations to the cause 
of religion. This is a happy change from the tenden- 
cy which once existed to apply the achievements of 
science antagonistically to the statements of revela- 
tion. Nature and revelation must necessarily be in 
harmony ; and those who engage in the noble work 
of showing their accordance, perform most valuable 
service. The author examines in detail the nebular 
hypothesis, the laws of astronomy, geology, compara- 
tive physiology, and physical geography—traces out 
the evidences of design evinced in all the works of 
God, and, in opposition to the advocates of a transmu- 
tation and development of nature, shows the immedi- 
ate power of the Supreme Being in creating and 
upholding the universe. This is done with great 
clearness and skill, with acuteness and vigor of rea- 
soning, supported by an array of facts and scientific 
knowledge ofno ordinary degree.— Protestant Church- 
man. 

To prove a posteriori that there is a Final Cause is 
in our opinion a work of absolute supererogation, but 
still this book is the most valuable compend we have 
seen of the different arguments of Astronomy, Geology, 
Comparative Physiology and Physical Geography, 
bearing on the question. The rise and fall of ditfer- 
ent atheistical hypotheses and theories in these fields 
of science are presented with great clearness and pre- 
cision, and the great fact that every successive 
achievement of human research has gone to corrobo- 
rate the truth of the Scripture record, is exhibited in 
@ way that admits of no denial. The portions of the 
book devoted to the Nebular Hypothesis and to Phys- 
ical Geography, are especially interesting and vaiua- 
ble. A more worthy book on the subject of which it 
treats has not for a long time issued from the Amer- 
ican press.—V. Y. Courier. 

This book, alike in its subject and style, justifies 
and honors the author. A great intellectual conflict 
has been going on between atheism and faith, not on 
biblical, but philosophical grounds ; and the results 
of this strife in the grand arena of nature have been 
recorded in works too voluminous or abstruse for the 
general reader. Mr. Taylor has given a popular and 
interesting survey of the main points in the case, and 
we commend his volume to all who desire valuable 
iustruction as to the present aspects of natural sci- 
ence. The reverent spirit indicated in the dedication 
to the author’s father, is well carried out through the 
chapters into a still higher relation, and is a good 
specimen of the piety that begins at home and does 
not end there.—Chrislian Magazine. 


The Wide, Wide World is the title of a hook by 
Elizabeth Wetherell, of which the fifth edition has 
just been issued, in two volumes. 

An eminent publisher—to whose issues might be 


applied Southey’s boast respecting himself, that he 


had never, in any of his literary tasks, aided to man- 
ufacture furniture for the brothel—is understood to 
have expressed regret for having declined undertaking 
this work. Few, we think, could have performed the 
duty better than the present very worthy and enter- 
prising publisher. 

We have so many of these religious novels offered 
us, said that eminent printer of books. The truth is, 
that one book like this is not produced in an age. So 
simple and subdued in tone, devoid of extravagance, 
fall of life and nature, abounding in knowledge of the 
heart, and in delicate painting of individual character 
and failings—it is a very different affair from those 
religious tales which sermonize, page after page, in 
the style of Scott’s Commentaries—never equalling, 
by the way, the pith and point of his ‘practical 
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remarks’’—and give you disquisitions on Faith and 
Works, not half so interesting as the erudite essays of 
the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

A child is the heroine, a true child. Graceful, 
thoughtful, inquisitive, fresh in feeling, vivid in im- 
pulse, loving knowledge and gathering it in with 
ease, earnest to passion, wilful by nature, and thor- 
oughly conscientious of choice, and, by dint of hard 
labor, her passions, her rages, her tears, her selfish. 
ness, her sweetness, are all described as frankly, and 
with as genuine self-reproach as Coleridge shows in 
narrating his childhood. Nothing is varnished over ; 
no perfectly miraculous progress in goodness ; no 
unfaltering, unreceding advance towards perfection ; 
struggles, reverses, and victories are depicted, with a 
progress on the whole in all that is true, and pure, 
and good 

There is a variety, a vast profusion of life in the 
two volumes. In general, every one will say these 
and those characters are all full of truth and nature. 
Yet ‘‘ Mr. John’’ strikes us as rather too lofty and 
too grandly good ; but his is an excellence, the suc- 
cessive steps in the attainment of which are not traced 
out before us ; those had been taken before, and we 
see only the result. 

The utter worldliness of a family like the Lindsaya, 
in pious Scotland, made us stare ; but after all it is 
not to be questioned. A most exact and minute 
knowledge of country life in America is shown by the 
writer through a large part of her book. Yankee 
farming and farm-houses are described to the life, 
with some intermixture of phrases and usages thas 
belong rather to Pennsylvania than New England. 
There is much accurate painting of natural scenery 
and of pure rural life ; but the most remarkable is 
the curiously felicitous limning of the clouds and 
sunshine, the depths, the sweet green vales, and the 
lofty mountain heights, that belong to the inner moral 
vorld. The good books of good Mr. Taylor are rather 
dull beside these. Compare them again with ‘* Lady 
Alice ;’’ ’t is like passing out from the confined, per- 
fumed air of a green-house upon a breezy lawn in 
June, and pressing under foot the fresh-springing 
grass, when you t:.-~" aside the elaborate and not 
always delicate beautic. ~ the ** Modern Una’’ to 
converse with the artless Ellen Montgomery. 

The book is for the young; they may learn from it 
how to grow in excellence, and especially in the spirit 
of self-conquest. It is a book for the affections of 
all ; to show how easy it is for the loving to be loved, 
and for the patient and resolute to overcome difficul 
ties, to subdue themselves, and to win and to deserve 
the applause even of prejudiced aad hostile minds.— 
N. Y. Times. 


The Comical Creatures from Wurtemburg, with 
twenty illustrations. New York: George P. Putnam. 

This beautiful hock for children is designed to 
illustrate one of the cleverest and most popular dis- 
plays in the Great Exhibition—the stuffed animals, 
arrayed in the most curious groups and attitudes, 
contributed by Hermann Ploucquet, of Stuttgart, Pre- 
server of Objects of Natural History at the Royal 
Museum of Stuttgart. The pictures are the main 
attraction of the volume, and exhibit a wonderful 
degree of skill in the representation of animal charac- 
ter. The stories are all of a charming cast, but the 
great attraction among them is ‘‘ Reynard the Fox,”’ 
the most famous child’s story in Germany, and made 
the subject of one of Goethe’s great poems.—V. Y. 
Courier. 


Isaiah Translated and Explained. By J. Addison 
Alexander. J. Wiley, 18 Park place. 

This is the second volume of the condensed edition 
of Mr. Alexander’s valuable commentary, of which we 
have before spoken in terms of praise.—New York 
Ev. Post. 











